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NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT FER- 
NANDO PO, IN 1827 AND 1828. 
(Continued from page 713.) 


By James Houman, R.N., F.R.S., ano F.L.S. 


Nov. 3.—TueE natives were much delighted with 
sitting in our chairs; but, when the Captain present- 
edthem with some knives,small looking-glasses, and 
other trinkets, their delight was raised to rapture, 
expressed by clapping their hands and singing cer- 
tain short sentences in a high tone of voice, and 
at the same time bowing their heads, as if to indi- 
cate their readiness to admit our superiority. An- 
derson afterwards informed us that these songs 
were in our praise, and implied the following 
meaning: ‘ Truly you are come to do us good.’ 
We entertained them with palm-wine, Madeira, 
biscuit, fish, and yams; we found, however, on this 
sonall other occasions, that these unsophisticateda 

le preferred their native viands to our Euro- 
édicncies. They appeared much interested 
with the three European females we had on board; 
but, whether they had sufficient taste to prefer 
them to their native beauties, I shall not pretend 
to determine. After remaining two hours on 
board, they took their leave of us, and returned to 
eastward 


Monday, Nov. 5,—Anderson, who bad been ab- | 


sent for two days, returmied this morning ina large 
canoe of seventeen paddles, accompanied by the 
same party of chiefs who had visited us yesterday, 
with, however, the addition of the King’s son. 
Before coming alongside, they pulled round the 
ship, singing most loudly and merrily. Captain 
Owen was on shore, and they were taken into the 
cabin, and entertained until his return, after which 
he gave a present to each of them. Notwith- 
standing this liberality, the principal chief fixed 
his covetous eye upon an axe, and expressed a 
most eager desire to become possessed of it. 
Captain Owen, however, notwithstanding his 
anxious desire to conciliate the natives as much as 
possible, did not think proper to gratify his cu- 
pidity; but he promised, that it should be 
resented to the King at the next interview with 
iin, In the afternoon, a tornado arose and drove 
most of the canoes away ; the chiefs, however, re- 
mained on board until it was over, and then left 
us under an arrangement that the Captain should 
pay a visit to the King on the following Wed- 
nesday. 

Tuesday, Nov. 6—We had a wet morning 
suceeeded by a fine day. Many canoes, full of 
natives, came alongside of us. About noon, a na- 
tive was discovered, by the master-at-arms, to have 
stdlen an axe, which he had secreted in a piece of 
canvas that he had picked up and tied round his 
waist in the manner of an apron. On taking it from 
him, he made a desperate attempt to escape, by 
rupning down the ship’s side into a canoe, from 
whence he made his way over several others, with 
aview of reaching his own ; he was, however, ar- 
rested in his progress. A warm discussion now 
arose between the chiefs present, as to the punish- 
ment he ought to be subjected to, having thus 

en taken flagrante delicto, in the very sight of 

. Captain Owen, however, to evidence his 
high displeasure at the transaction, cut the matter 
short, by ordering them all out of the ship. This 
rise to another commotion and discussion, 
result of which was, that the culprit was on 
all sides assailed by his countrymen with their 





paddles; even aboy in his own canoe inflicted 
several blows upon him, and he was finally 
severely injured about the head and body, and 
then, with the blood streaming from various parts, 
compelled, in order to wash it away before they 
would allow him to re-enter his own boat, to 
leap overboard into the sea. His punishment, 
however, did not terminate with the above dis- 
cipline; as he assisted in paddling his canoe 
ashore, his countrymen followed him with every 
denunciation of additional vengeance. On land- 
ing in the neighbourhood of our market, he was 
seized, conducted a short distance from the beach, 
and surrounded by an immense crowd of the na- 
tives. Mr. Jeffery, who happened to be on shore, 
penetrated into the midst of them, with a view of 
ascertaining the nature of the affair, when, to his 
sw'prise, he was immediately laid hold of, and 
tied hand to hand with the bleeding prisoner. It 
may be imagined that this proceeding excited 
considerable alarm in Mr. Jeffery, who was led to 
infer that the wounds of the prisoner had been in- 
flicted by our people, and that the natives were 
about to retaliate the injury upon himself. A 
soldier, who was passing at the moment, lost no 
time in giving an alarm at the camp, when Cap- 
tain Harrison came out with a party of soldiers to 
the assistance of our comrade: the latter had, 
however, by this time contrived to disengage his 

wy aid, our people arriving, the natives -de- 
sisted4rom farther attempts upon him. It turned 
out that their object in offering this apparent vio- 
lence, was merely to secure an evidence on our 
side of the final punishment of their countryman, 
which they now proceeded to carry into effect in 
the following extraordinary manner: The poor 
wretch was, in the first place, tied hand and foot to 
a tree, with his back applied to the front of it, 
after which a conversation took place between the 
chiefs and a man whom we concluded to be a 
priest. This being finished, one of the chiefs who, 
in consequence of the prominent part he played 
in this affair, was ever after known amongst us 
by the honourable name of Cut-throat, very coolly 
stepped up to the prisoner, the remainder of the 
natives at the same time falling on their knees, 
and was proceeding with great deliberation to cut 
his throat, when Captain Harrison and Mr. Jef- 
fery hastened forward and prevented the perpetra- 
tion of the act by holding back his arm, and 
making signs that our chief was coming. Fortn- 
nately, Captain Owen was actually come on shore 
at this juncture, and, having passed to the centre 
of the assembly, by means of signs at length sue- 
ceeded in explaining that it was not his wish to 
have the man so severely punished. Ile then took 
him by the hand, led him through the crowd, and 
thus liberated him from the sanguinary vengeance 
of his own people. During the whole of this try- 
ing affair, the prisoner neither shrunk from the 
numerous and severe biows inflicted upon him in 
the earlier part of it; nor, in the latter pait, did he 
indicate the slightest symptom of fear. This is 
one of the many traits we met with of either the 
great fogtitude or lictle sensibility of these island- 
ers :—the reader will perhaps not agree with me 
in attributing the conduct of our delinquent to the 


‘latter rather than the former principle. 


We were to-day much surprised at the finding 
of a Demi-John * in the woods at the back of our 
encampment ; it certainly indicates that we are 
not the first Europeans who have visited this spot. 





* A Portuguese coin. 





There is reason, however, to believe that Portu- 
guese and Spanish settlements were established in 
a different part of the island. 

Wednesday, Nov.7.—A very fine day. An- 
derson, accompanied by two chiefs, came on 
board at 9 a.m., to say that the King was on the 
beach, waiting for our boat to fetch him off. At 
eleven, three boats were ordered out, and the 
C iptain, accompanied by several of his ofticers, 
myself, the band, and a party of marines, with a 
store of presents, put off for the purpose of pay- 
ing the intended visit to his Majesty. We landed 
at a small cove, three miles to the eastward of 
the ship, since known by the name of King’s cove, 
and were conducted by the chiefs to « small open 
place in the woods, at the distance of about a 
hundred vards from a rocky landing-place, where 
the natives had placed a number of stones in the 
water in such manner as to leave a channel for 
only one canoe to Jand at a time. When the 
Captain was se ited, a small ram, and several ea- 
labashes of palm-wine, were brought forw.rd for 
our refreshment. After waiting an hour, the 
King arrived, when the Captain, rising to receive 
him, ordered a red cloak to be thrown over his 
shoulders, and a velvet cap to be placed upon his 
head; as his Majesty, however, wore on this 
occasion his own native hat, ornamented with a 
pair of ram’s horus on the fure part of it, it be- 
came necessary to place the velvet one above it, 
and secure it in its position by means Of a bone 
skewer, which, piercing at the same time the two, 
fastened them effectually to the tuft of hair on the 
top of the head. The sight of these presents, 
but more particularly an additional one of a quan- 
tity of iron, excited so uncoutrollably the feel- 
ings of the royal party, that the good order pre- 
viously observed could now no longer be main- 
tained ; we were pressed in upon all sides with 
such an inconceivable clatter and confusion of 
tongues, that the firing of cannon would have 
been comparatively musical to our ears; however, 
to do them justice, notwithstanding this horrid 
din of noises, they did not make the least attempt 
upon either our persons or property. It was 
noticed that the King himself gave away ‘several 
small pieces of iron to individuals, probably. an 
act of policy, which, by leading others to expect 
a similar token of royal favour, would restrain 
them from attempting to help themselves, and 
thus diminish the quantum of his own presents. 
During this scene of confusion, we retired to the 
beach and entered our boats, the crowd following 
us to the shore, and many even into the water. 
On this occasion, we calculated that there could 
not have been less than two thousand natives as- 
sembled, including many women, who, however, 
kept themselves apart from the general body. 
Mr. Gallen spoke to some of the latter; but they 
were excessively timid, although the men endea- 
voured to encourage familiarity by placing some 
of the younger women’s hands into his. One pe- 
culiarity was remarked on the present occasion, 
that many of the natives had lost one of their 
hands, and some both; indeed, we found this so 
common in the island that there was no doubt of 
the deprivation of this part of the body being 
resorted to as a punishment. Before returning to 
the ship, I walked with Messrs. Gallen and 
Jeffery to visit the works at Clarence, when we 
were informed that the men employed in clearing 
the jungle had discovered the Indsan-rubber tree, 
and one or two other indigenous plants which had 
not been previously noticed. 
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Thursday, November 8th.—The importance of 
our acquiring a knowledge of the language of the 
natives of this island must be obvious ; in order to 
promote this knowledge, Captain Owen selected 
an active and intelligent young man of the name 
of Elwood, and sent him to reside for a week at 
a village in the interior of the island ; he left the 
ship this morning in pursuance of his orders to 
this effect. The Captain this day fixed upon a 
spot for the site of a house intended for his own 
residence; he also gave the name of Paradise to 
a portion of ground which had been cleared to 
form a garden for the use of the colony, and 
changed the appellation of Glover's Stairs for that 
of Jacob’s Ladder. This consists of a flight of 
150 stairs, leading from the beach to the accli- 
vity on which Clarence is situated, which had been 
constructed, since our arrival, by Mr. Glover and 
his body of English artificers. 

Friday, November 9.—During the night there 
had been much thunder and lightning, succeeded, 
in the morning, by heavy rains, which went off at 
eleven o’clock, and recommenced at two, accom- 
panied by strong gusts of wind ; at four, it cleared 
up again: scarcely a canoe or native was to be 
seen throughout the day. 

Saturday, November 10.—The weather is to- 
day extremely fine, and yet very few canoes or 
natives have been seen : and none have approached 
the ship. We apprehend that something has oc- 
curred to displease them—a suspicion afterwards 
confirmed. In the afternoon, at the time I hap- 
pened to be on shore, a deputation of seven chiefs 
came to Mr. Jeffery, at Newmarket, with a com- 
plaint that our men had been cutting down the 
palm-trees for the leaves to thatch their huts 
with; and, also, that they were much annoyed by 
the frequent firing of muskets. In reply to the 
latter complaint, Mr. Jeffery explained to them, 
that the firing proceeded only from the attempts 
of our officers to shoot monkeys ; to confirm which 
statement, the purser very opportunely came u 
at the instant with a large monkey and a anal 
deer which he had just shot. They did not, how- 
ever, appear properly satisfied ; for they shook their 
heads, and intimated that, if we persevered in 
cutting down the palms, it would not only deprive 
them of the advantages of that valuable tree, but, 
by diminishing the quantity of wood, extend the 
system of firing musketry farther into the interior 
of the country. At length, witha view of settling 
all grievances, and convincing them we had no 
intention of inflicting any injury, we took them a 
short distance beyond the points our men were 
occupied in clearing, and, placing a quantity of 
iron on the ground, gave them, by signs, to un- 
derstand, that we would give them all that iron 
for the land contained within that boundary. The 
nature of this treaty for purchase they appeared 
to understand well, and signified their assent by 
placing sticks at — distances from each other 
in the line proposed, Mr. Jeffery at the same time 
marking a tree as an evidence of the agreement on 
our side. The quantity of land of which we had 
thus made a ond fide purchase, was equal to 
about a square mile in extent. The treaty was 
afterwards more fully ratified, and the property 
involved formally taken possession of by a public 
act, which will be duly noticed. Both parties 
being now satisfied, we returned to Newmarket, 
the natives accompanying us, and, sitting down 
in a row together, farther confirmed the bargain 
by plentiful libations of palm-wine. 

Sunday, November \\.—It rained from mid- 
night until eight o’clock in the morning, after 
which it became fine for the remainder of the 
day. At half after one, divine service was per- 
formed by Captain Owen, when four of the na- 
tives attended, and behaved with great decorum ; 
they also made signals to their companions from 
out of the port-holes, to avoid all noises which 
might have disturbed us. 

Monday, Nov. 12.—A numerous deputation of 
chiefs, gaily dressed, came to our camp at Cla- 
rence to conclude a definitive arrangement re- 





specting the land we had purehased on Saturday. 
Captain’ Owen aceompanied them to the boundary 
line, and marked an additional number of trees 
to define the ‘limits with greater accuracy. He 
also promised them additional payments : after 
which he took four of the principal chiefs on board 
with him, drank palm-wine with them, and made 
them a variety of presents. Confidence was now 
fully restored, and great numbers of both sexes 
visited us before the day terminated. 

Tuesday, Nov. 13.—We have additional proofs 
of the return of confidence on the part of the na- 
tives; aman and a boy insisted on coming on 
board to sleep, probably induced by the anticipa- 
tion of a present. There never were more harm- 
less, inoffensible, or tractable people ; for, when 
most troublesome, they may be led in any direction 
you choose by taking hold of the hand, or even of 
a finger. 

Thursday, Nov. 15.—Matthew Elwood, the 
young man who had been sent into the interior, 
returned to-day, and | am afraid without having 
derived much advantage from his journey. I ex- 
pect, however, an opportunity of adverting more 
fully to its results at a future time. A quantity of 
bricks were landed for the purpose of constructing 
a forge. The natives soon found out that they 
possessed the property of sharpening their knives, 
and began to show a very eager desire to become 
possessed of them. 

Friday, Nov. 16.—The natives have crowded 
upon us in such numbers, that we have taken up 
the stakes which enclosed the market, with the 
intention of holding it in future without the boun- 
dary line. Several unpleasant oecurrences, or 
improprieties, have taken place, partly the fault 
of our own people, who have been criminal enough 
to sell their tools, and partly of the natives, who 
have been eager to purchase them. The follow- 
ing are, perhaps, the average terms on which our 
barter has been conducted: An axe would purchase 
a sheep ; and three or four inches of hoop-iren, 
from two to four fowls, or from eight to twelve 
yams, or two or three calabashes of palm-wine, 
each containing about one gallon. 

Saturday, Nov. 17.—The number and confi- 
dence of the natives continue to increase, as well 
as the annoyance we experience from their impor- 
tunities ;—it had been Pound necessary to protect 
the market by a guard of soldiers, “On returning 
from the market to-day, near the border of Hay 
River, a party were daring enough to snatch the 
sentinel’s bayonet from out of its scabbard, and 
throw it into the river. The soldier, however, 
succeeded in recovering it, and, to deter them 
from proceeding to greater lengths, fired his mus- 
ket over their heads. This alarmed them so ex- 
cessively, that away they scampered like a flock 
of sheep, without daring to cast a look behind ; 
indeed, such is their terror for fire-arms, that it is 
only with the greatest difficulty that they can be 
persuaded to touch a musket. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
DR. GRANVILLE’S TRAVELS IN RUSSIA. 


St. Petersburgh. A Journal of Travels to and from 
that Capital; through Flanders, the Rhenish Pro- 
vinces, Prussia, Russia, Poland, Silesia, Saxony, and 
the Federated States of Germany and France. By A. 
B. Granville, M.D. ; F.RS.; F.LS.; MRI; F.G.S.; 
§ W.R.AS. 2vols., 8vo. Colburn. London, 1828. 
THESE tivo ponderous octavos, which we be- 

lieve are not yet published, will deserve and re- 

ceive a much longer notice than we shall be able 
to bestow upon thentina single Number. It would 
be contrary to our principles, as well as our prac- 
tice, to pass a hasty judgment upon a work, em- 
bracing subjects of such extraordinary and pre- 
sent interest. We must allow our crude opinions 
of the book to settle, and compare it with our 
own recollections of former travellers, and with 
the information which we may be able to glean 
from Englishmen who have travelled in the 








—— 
country, before we venture into any genera aya 
culations upon Dr. Granville, or St. Petershy 

In the méan time, as our readers will be anxious’ 
to know something of a book which has appeared 
at such a seasonable crisis, we will make x 
extracts from those parts of it which are least lik, 
tosuffer from evisceration. Itis proper, however, tp 
premise ashort account of theauthor. Dr. Granville 
who is a London practitioner, the author, we be. 
lieve, of some well-known works upon medical 
subjects, and whose health had suffered from over.’ 
attention to the health of his neighbours, set out 
for Petersburgh, in the summer of last year, 4g 
companion and private physician to Count Michag 
Worminzow and his Countess. His reasons for se. 
lecting a Russian journey as the means of re. 
establishing his constitution do not seem to have 
been carefully weighed ; for he tells us, that upon 
reading Clarke and Lyall he was frightened out 
of his wits, and repented him that he had ever 
thought of tempting the northern snows and boors. 
Reflection, however, he says, brought back his 
courage ; and we are inclined to think that the ac. 
count of these terrors is a piece of travelling ma. 
chinery, for the purpose of introducing Dr. Gran- 
ville’s answers to the unfavourable narratives of 
his predecessors. 

Our traveller then proceeds to describe, rather 
more minutely than, perhaps, was necessary fora 
professed Russian traveller, his entire route through 
the Netherlands, Saxony, and Prussia. This part 
of his work, which occupies 400 pages, we shall, 
with his permission, pass over for the present, not 
because it contains nothing which is interesting, 
but because we are anxious to be in Russsia, and 
are thankful that a quill travels more quickly 
than a caléche or vettura. The first passage wé 
quote contains a description of the scenery and 
travelling in Russia, when entered from the Prus- 
sian frontier : *. 

* The first forest w ich we entered continued for up- 
wards of twenty English’ miles, and the road through 
it, selected by the postiliors, in order to avoid the deep 
sands of the main road, is at times very uneven, full of 
holes, and incumbered with stumps of trees. 
jolting is consequently frequent, and almost intolerable, 
We at last emerged from this wood, and after crossing 
the Lwke and Bartau rivers, reached Tadaiken, where 
we breakfasted at the post-house, in a warm and com- 
modious apartment. The villages through which wé 
passed, consist of a row of wooden houses on each side 
of the road, strongly built, and at some distance from 
each other, generally thatched, and warmed by stoves 
made of a species of terra cotta. The furniture of the 
post-houses is plain and neat. The wooden floors are 
strewed with sand and small branches of fir-trees, 
which impart to the room the peculiar smell of that 
plant. Having taken the precaution of sending an 
estafette or avant-courrier to order the horses, we had 
the satisfaction of not being detained at any of the 
post-houses. This circumstance, and the furious rate 
at which we were driven, combined to render our jour- 
ney less tedious than the monotony of forest scenery, 
perpetually recurring, and seldom diversified by any 
break or undulation in the landscape,—and unintel- 
ligible jargon spoken by the people with whom we had 
to deal, (a jargon bearing no affinity to German, Rus- 
sian, or Polish,) would otherwise have made it. 

‘ From Tadaiken to Schriinden, the country presents, 
the appearance of more careful cultivation, and the, 
villages and farm-houses are more numerous. The 
road between these two places ascends a gentle ridge, 
which runs in a north and south direction. “At. 
Schriinden we crossed the Vindau, one of the principal” 
rivers in the government of Courland, which falls into » 
the Baltic, near to a small town bearing the name of 
the river, where formerly existed a building-yard for 
merchant-vessels. 
where we were quite delighted with the entertainment 
and accommodations afforded us by a most civil ai 
well-mannered landlady and her daughters, whom, to . 
judge by their dress, demeanour, and easy conversa- 
tion, we could hardly have expected to have met with 
in such a place. Beyond Frauenburg, the road is very , 
sandy in the plain, and rough and uneven over the hills. ° 
Forest scenery prevails again throughout this district. 
Night overtook us on the border of one of these forests, 
where the accommodation for our party being very 
scanty, I volunteered passing the night ix the close 
carriage, the external temperature being then at twenty- 


We stopped to dine at Frauenburg, ~ 
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fre degrees of Fahrenheit, or seven degrees below the 
‘ng-point. The night was magnificent, and I do 
pal contemplating a more brilliant starry fir- 
nt than I did on that occasion. On the following 
ing, the 22d of October, the first snow fell which 
been seen that season. Having changed horses at 
Doblen, a small village sitytated on the banks of the 
Weise, we proceeded On our way to Mittau. On this 
of the road, which is tolerably good, and on which 
yewere driven ata full gallop, we crossed no less 
isn three small rivers, the principal of which falls into 
the Aa. The country in general is barren. Forests 
we seen at various distances, and, here and there, 
some ploughed fields and flax plantations. At the end 
of a long and tedious sandy common, the town of 
Mittau, the ancient capital of Courland, presents itself, 
here we arrived at twelve o’clock in the day, and put 
at the St. Petersburgh Hotel, the best inn in the 
town, consisting of a great number of scattered apart- 
pents, a long billiard-room, and two or three private 
sitting-rooms, near it, tolerably clean.’—Vol. 1. Pp. 

379381. 

Passing over some details respecting Riga,—its 

siege, commerce, &c., we reach Dorpat. The 

iculars respecting the University are valuable, 
and some of them new, which cannot, of course, 
be said of a great part of Dr. Granville’s book. 
Indeed, numerous as were the rashnesses and 
blunders of Clarke, he is a dangerous predecessor 
in any country, even at an interval of twenty 
years, On his road from Dorpat, Dr. Granville 
net with a young gentleman from the University 
of Moscow, whose knowledge of languages was 
surprising even for a Russian, and whose general 
information. respecting the literature of foreign 
countries gave him a high idea of Russian educa- 
tion, His first experience of Russian inns was 
equally gratifying. 

‘It is not often that a traveller meets with such 
accommodation as we had at Torma, where we stopped 
to dine, in a very comfortable, well arranged, and very 
well furnished suite of rooms at the post-house, and 
had an excellent entertainment, If this establishment 
deserves commendation on account of the accommoda- 
tion it affords, it is not less entitled to credit for its 
very moderate charges. For our dinner, consisting of 
avariety of dishes, and including two bottles of wine, 
one of which was excellent Bourdeanx, and the dinner 
for four servants, the price charged amounted only to 
ten paper roubles, or little more than nine shillings. 
Count Woronzow imagined the landlord had made a 
mistake in his d d, and insisted that the charge 
was too little to be correct. Upon this, the landlord, 
who had not made out a regular bill, but had asked the 
above sum off-hand, observed, that he might perhaps 
have omitted to bring the bottle of Bourdeaux into his 
calculation, and begged therefore to add two franks 
more for that to the reckoning. Fancy now, gentle 
reader, a nobleman and his lady, with their suite, pre- 
ceded by an avant-courrier, and followed by four ser- 
vants, arriving in three carriages at an inn any where 
on the road to London, and being there entertained as 
sumptuously as we were at'Torma, in one of the forests 
of Livonia, and three hundred yersts from the capital ; 
and think, think with dismay, at the long slip of paper 

“The King’s Arms,” or ‘‘ The Rose,”’ which 
would be presented by honest Boniface with his best 
bow, and in which the charge of one item alone, the 
slitary bottle of claret, would be found to equal the 
whole reckoning of our repast in Livonia !’—Vol. i., 
pp. 405, 406, 

_ “At every post we found a modern and elegant build- 
‘ag, erected for the accommodation of travellers within 
the last few years, at the expense of the Provincial Go- 
vrnments, containing several excellent sitting-rooms, 
a y furnished ; in some respects, indeed, almost 
thunnecessary luxury. The elevation, which is of 
brick, covered with plaster, and painted yellow, con- 
‘sts Of one story, the centre of which, leading to the 
tutrance hall, is occupied by a porter. On each side is 
‘Corps de Logis, with four rooms, two in front and two 
atthe back ; and beyond the Corps de Logis a wing for 
the accommodation of servants, through which there is 
4 large gateway conducting to the stables and coach- 
lowes, “There are ten such post-houses between Tewe 
‘ad 8t, Petersburgh, and all of them nearly alike. There 
a, properly speaking, no beds, but from two to three 
Wry large square sofas of polished mahogany in each 
"om, with squab and cushions of black leather stuffed 
vith hair, on which the traveller may either lie 
Many additional trapping, or may have his own 

» Or order the necessary linen for making it 





































































































from the landlord. The rooms are heated with stoves, 
and the temperature throughout them is uniformly, 
both by day and by night, at 65° of Fahrenheit, while 
it freezes out of doors, and the snow lies on the ground.’ 
—Vol. i. pp. 409, 410. 

Proceeding along a line of road which improved 
at every step, and which, in the neighbourhood of 
the capital, became very imposing indeed, we at 
length reach the principal object of Dr. Gran- 
ville’s visit : 

‘ The general coup d’ail which the ‘ Imperial Resi- 
dence”’ of St. Petersburgh presents to the traveller, is 
one of the most magnificent in Europq It does not, 
like that of Naples and Constantinople, heightened by 
the magical effect of the surrounding country, convey 
the idea of beautiful nature and picturesque situation ; 
neither is the impression first received on entering St. 
Petersburgh like that which the capitals of London and 
Paris excite when first beheld, imparting at once just 
notions of the wealth, splendour, and luxury of their 
inhabitants. But it surprises more than either, from 
the great number and magnitude of the public build- 
ings, from the bold style of architecture which per- 
vades every part, and from the total absence of those 
dark and wretched courts and lanes, the abode of the 
lowest classes, which in other cities obtrude themselves 
on the notice of the traveller, in the midst of grandeur 
and stateliness of exterior.’—Vol. i., pp. 417, 418. 

The following description of the alterations 
which have taken place in the,capital since 1801 
is interesting, and is the best argument, moreover, 
for the publication of the two volumes we are now 
reviewing : 

* Two new districts have been added in one part of 
the town since that time, and the other parts have con- 
siderably extended their limits. New streets and new 
squares have been opened ; the former are now nearly 
double in number. A new Imperial Palace in town, 
and two Imperial residences in the country, have been 
erected. New churches have been built, as well as new 
places of amusement. Another moveable bridge has 
been added to the two already existing on the Neva; 
and several new granite and suspension-bridges have 
been erected across the canals. Two new museums are 
forming ; several new literary and medical institutions 
have been founded. Most of the collections of natural 
history and antiquities have been augmented. An ex- 
tensive botanic garden has been opened. The principal 
Imperial palaces have been embellished, their internal 
decorations and arrangements changed, and new col- 
lectious of objects of the fine arts added to them. A 
new exchange with extensive magazines has since yisen 
on one of the points of Vassileiostrow, and Rostral 
columns to carry a Pharo light have been placed in 
front of it. The exterior of the great edifice of the 
Admiralty has undergone a complete change, and most 
of the streets leading to it had ¢rottoirs added to them. 
Other alterations also, too numerous to describe, al- 
though not less important, have taken place in the 
same period of time for the improvement of the city.’— 
Vol. L. pp. 421, 422. 

The following account of Russian society, re- 
specting which Dr. Granville modestly remarks, 
that his personal experience has not been very ex- 
tensive, though it probably exceeded that of most 
travellers, is consolatory : 

‘It is usual to say of Russian society, that it con- 
sists of only two great divisions, the Nobles and the 
Serfs. How far this may be true, in a political point of 
view, it is not the purpose of the present work to dis- 
cuss. Speaking of the accessible society, or, in other 
words, of the persons of whom good society is com- 
posed, there can be no doubt, but that as many classes 
exist in St. Petersburgh as in any other large capital in 
Europe. The families of persons holding high situations 
at Court, the Ministers of State, and Foreign Ministers, 
military officers of high rank, having important appoint- 
ments, or being attached to the person of the Emperor, 
the hereditary nobility, not connected with the Court or 
the army, may be considered as forming one group of 
the first or highest class of society ; another group con- 
sists of persons who are not distinguished by any here- 
ditary title, but who belong to the first four classes of 
nobility, on account of their rank in the civil or mili- 
tary service. The superior employés under Govern- 
ment, and the heads of the great Imperial establish- 
ments or institutions, may be included in the second 
group. 

‘The mutual intercourse among these various deno- 
minations of persons in high life, and their families, 
appeared to me frequent, and distinguished by that ease 
and those elegant manners which characterise the same 
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classes of persons in the first capitals of Europe. A 
foreigner can only judge of them by what they appear 
in the midst of their friends and their guests. On such 
occasions, their deportment is-free from Aauteur, and 
their address engaging ; what they may be with their in- 
feriors, I know not. Much has been said of their hos- 
pitality, particularly to strangers. As far as I have had 
an opportunity of seeing it, I am free to acknowledge 
that there is no exaggeration in placing it above that of 
the higher classes in other countries. To persons well 
recommended and properly introduced, be they Rus- 
sians or foreigners, it is unbounded ; neither is it, as 
elsewhere, limited to a mere matter of form-invitation 
to a dinner or a soirée, but extends to many friendly of- 
fices, and a frequent repetition of kindness. With re- 
gard to the ladies of this class of society, it is the least 
to say, that, in point of manners, politeness, and unaf- 
fected dignity of deportinent, they yield to none of the 
most distinguished of the fair sex in other countries in 
Europe : nay, constituted as society is at this moment 
in other capitals, it is impossible not to admit, that, in 
regard to accomplishments, and the more solid advan- 
tages of education, some of the Russian ladies of rank 
are superior to those of other nations. There are few, 
indeed, among them, who do not speak with equal fa- 
cility French, German, and English, besides their own 
native language. Many of them write these languages 
with equal ease and correctness. This is the case, par- 
ticularly with regard to the younger branches of the 
nobility, owing to the new and happy direction given to 
their edneation by the successful etforts of the Empress- 
mother. Nor is a knowledge of languages the only pro- 
minent qualification which these ladies bring into so- 
ciety ; but varied and useful information also ; an exten- 
Sive acquaintance with the literature and history of Eu- 
rope ; an exquisite finesse d’esprit, displayed in an easy 
and well-supported conversation ; and a number of 
agreeable talents, which tend to embellish their exist- 
ence.'—Vol. i., pp. 479—481. 

Touching the illustrations, of which there 
are 70, we shall have much to say to Dr 
Granville in a future Number ; for the present: 
we must bid him farewell. 
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Cours complet d’ Economie Politique Pratique; Ouvrage, 
destiné & mettre sous les yeux des Hommes d’ Etat, des 
Propriétaires Fonciers, et des Capitalistes, des Savans, 
des Agriculteurs, des Manufacturiers, des Negocians, 
et en géneral de tous les Citoyens, l’ Economie des So- 
ciétés. Par Jean Baptiste Say, Auteur du Traité et 
du Catéchisme d’ Economie Politique, Membre de la 
plupart des Academies de ['Europe. Tome Second 
Paris, 1828. 

(Continued from Page 676.) 

THE application of the principles of political 
economy to various branches of industry forms 
the burden of M. Say’s second volume, which 
opens with a view of agricultural production, in- 
cluding not only corn, vegetables, wood, &c., but 
cattle, metals while yet in the hands of the miner, 
fish, game, and furs. None of these become pro- 
ductions of art and commerce, till they have un- 
dergone new modifications on the part of the 
manufacturer, or of the merchant. 

Our author finds a perfect analogy between 
agricultural and all other industry. A cultivator 
is a manufacturer of corn who, among other tools, 
employs a great instrument which we call a field. 
When he is not owner of the field, and 
only farms it, itis an instrument of which he 
pays the use to the proprietor, and is reimbursed 
by the consumer for this advance of his capital, 
as well as for his own labour and that of his ser- 
vants. Similarly, the consumer of an utensil of 
iron pays the service of the ground from which 
the metal has been extracted, and of that on 
which the utensil has been made. Or, if any ob- 
jection be made to calling a mine a landed pro- 
perty, it may be distinguished as an appropriated 
natural instrument, according to a nomenclature 
which our.author has adopted, as more exact and 
unsusceptible of any misconception. 

So far all is perfectly clear: but, when M. Say 
proceeds to the nature of landed property and 
the theory of rent, we cannot thank him for 
throwing any new light upon his subject, or even 
for reflecting with fidelity the rays he might have 
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caught from Adam Smith, whose simple account 
of rent, as being caused by ‘ the limited quantity 
of the land in comparison with the competitors 
for its produce,’ has not, perhaps, been cither su- 
perseded orimproved by therefiuements of more re- 
cent economists. M.Sayistoomuch occupiedin re- 
peating to his readers, with every possible variety of 
phrase, aremark he seems to consider of thehighest 
importance,—namely, that, without the right of 
property in the soil, not every man, but no man, 
could enjoy its productions,—to perceive that, 
though exceedingly true, the observation is not 
much to the purpose, as nothing is affirmed by it 
that any one would deny, and nothing deducible 
from it that M. Say desires to establish: for it 
must be by a very subtle link indeed, that this 
apparent truism connects itself with a notion 
which our author seems to think it enough to pro- 
mulgate, without taking any pains to prove its ac- 
curacy. In conformity with his plan of avoiding 
useless classifications, he seems resolved to look 
on rent as part of the cost of production, as part 
of the return to the advance of capital upon the 
land. It is true that he is perfectly aware that its 
amount is not affected by the principles which re- 
gulate other profits; but still the use of the same 
terms with regard to both must expose his readers, 
and even himself, to occasional forgetfulness of 
the distinction. Rent has nothing necessarily 
to do with the profits of stock laid out in cultiva- 
tion of the land. It might so happen, (say in a 
colony,) that nota single individual of those to 
whom the ownership of land was assigned, ad- 
vanced an atom, either of capital or labour, on 
its cultivation. Rent, as regards the capitalist 
and consumer, is simply that monopely price which 
the one is content to pay to the lords of the soil 
for the privilege of cultivating, and the other for 
the enjoyment of consuming, its fruits : its amount, 
like that of every monopoly, will be squared to 
the wants and means of the purchaser; while its 
existence, unlike that of most monopolies, is only 
then to be complained of, when supported by the 
violent exclusion of all foreign supplies to the 
dewand of an industrious and half-starved people. 

From his description of the nature of agricul- 
tural industry, M. Say proceeds to the detail of 
its different modes. Among the nations of anti- 
quity, land was cultivated, as we know, by slave- 
labour. Conquest placed at the disposal of the 
victor the territory with the persons of the con- 
quered. Such was the origin of servitude in 
more modern times. The vanquished Romans 
underwent, in their turn, the yoke they had im- 
posed on other nations. Numbers perished in 
war: others saved their liberty by throwing them- 
selves into the priesthood, and converting their 
rude conquerors ; and those who had been slaves 
under the Romans, were transferred to new pro- 
preiers, the Goths and Vandals. But, when the 
ords of lands found it no longer possible to make 
additions to the number of their slaves by con- 
quest, and discovered the principle of depopulation 
inherent in the nature of slavery, they gradually 
adopted a system less unfavourable to the main- 
tenance of families in the labouring class, and 
bestowed a half enfranchisement on their slaves, 
or serfs ; permitting them to cultivate, on their 
own account, a certain extent of their worst land, 
and imposing on them corvées, that is to say, the 
obligation of cultivating the lands which the lord 
reserved to himself. A course so plainly recom- 
mended by the interests of the landlords, whose 
warlike habits and improvidence unfitted them 
for the expense and trouble of fostering a slave 
population, was farther aided by the spirit of 
Christianity,—a mild influence, which, unfortu- 
nately, within the three last centuries, did not 
prevent the renewal, in another hemisphere, of 
slavery in a worse form than ever. Even in the 
last ave, and in the country which calls itself 
‘ most Christian’ of Christian Europe, serfs at- 
tached to the lands occupied by ministers of reli- 
gion * owed their freedom to the efforts of Vol- 
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taire, and to the firmness of the minister Turgot. 

’ ve-mentioned _ politie mitigations of 
slavery drew after them still farther improvement. 
Many of the landlords were obliged to absent 
themselves, either on expeditions against their 
compeers, on visits to their other domains, on 
voyages to the Holy Land, or, finally, on fertionable 
movements into the towns during a part of the 
year, in order to enjoy the arts which took their 
rise there. Meanwhile, their lands were wasted 
under the hands of their serfs, and of the stewards 
who were sent to superintend them. Seeing this, 
they gave up part of their estates in perpetuity, 
reserving to themselyes an annual rent, in pro- 
duce or in money, and exacting certain services 
from the tenant. At other times, when the lord 
was pressed for money, the serf made one pur- 
chase of his land and his liberty. 

Finally, personal servitude has been exchanged 
in certain cases for a capitation or poll-tax ; and 
in this condition, for the most part, is the pea- 
santry of Russia. They pay their lords a capita- 
tion, under the name of oéroc, and, on the pay- 
ment of this capitation, reap the products of the 
soil for themselves. Hence the etme of Rus- 
sian nobles is often estimated by the number of 
their peasants: in purchasing them, one pur- 
chases the land on which they live, and the capi- 
tation which they are bound to pay: The Em- 
press Catherine made presents to her courtiers of 
a greater or less number of peasants. But such 
gifts are made no longer, and enfranchisements 
are frequent. In this case, the c?-devant slaves 
who stay upon the land become farmers. Of the 
other dues, quit-rents, feudal services of all sorts, 
there are relics in Poland, Hungary, and many of 
the German States, as there were in France, be- 
fore the era of the Revolution. 

M. Say’s chapter onthe cultivation of sugar, and 
on negro slavery, brings new evidence to a truth 
which, though to minds rightly constituted it needed 
no demonstration, is yet disputed by monopolists 
and their unprincipled defenders,—the truth that 
enlightened policy and sound morality can never 
disagree, either in theory or in practice. After 
exposing the wasteful expense of the West Indian 
Cehetiion, resulting from the mortality of negroes, 
the inherent want of vigour in forced labour, the 
necessary cost of overseers, the luxury and indo- 
lence of planters, and after showing that an ex- 
penditure of 25,000,000 francs would be saved to 
France by the cr lg erg of East India sugars, 
without the smallest loss commercial or fiscal, 
he proceeds to trace the causes and extent of the 
much-vaunted prosperity of the Sugar Islands to 
prove that this prosperity has been much less ex- 
tensive than it ought to have been in the circum- 
stances of the European Colonies, and, finally, to 
point out the causes which have commenced and 
must complete their decay. 

‘The rapid progress made, during the seyenteenth 
and eighteenth centuries, in agriculture, commerce, and 
the arts, and by consequence in riches and population, 
has constantly increased the demand, and furnished 
means for the payment of colonial produce. ‘Two cen- 
turies ago, sugar was only found at the apothecaries, 
and sold by the ounce: and, in the last years of the 
ancien régime, France alone consumed 50,000,000 
pounds of it. In the days of Henry IV. coffee was ab- 
solutely unknown in France ; and now there is not one 
of our porters who does not take his cup of coffee. This 
demand continually increasing, and the supply being 
furnished by a small number of islands, of which the 
soil was partly uncultivated, these commodities have 
been constantly kept at a monopoly-price,—a_ price 
larger than their cost of production, large as that was, 
and consequently highly advantageous to their pro- 
ducers. This advantage, proceeding from the pro- 
gressive wealth of Europe, was further enhanced by the 
exclusive privilege possessed by the French islands, of 
supplying France and the countries which were sup- 
plied by France, which contributed to raise the price 
of their products to a perfectly exorbitant rate. 

* It was then the French consumer who paid for the 
prosperity of the Antilles, and the cost of their pro- 
duction might have been even more tonsiderable 
under the favour of this monopoly granted by France, 
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at her own expense; and yet the colonies ‘might! 
only have prospered as they have done, but say re 
much higher degree, if, at the same time; their syste, 
of cultivation had been better, and the colenis 
dowed with more industry. Wie 

‘ Now that the cultivation of sugar is: carried op; 
so many different regions of the Torrid Zone, onaae 
nists are liable to a real competition—a competitin, 
which they cannot withstand. Every day they ‘i . 
themselves more deeply in debt: their cry is stil] 
privilege ; but privileges cannot save them. ° The ‘natys 
of things is irresistible ; even without political changes 
the old colonial system must be abandoned, and 
every where to the influence of prices. Even if Franee 
continue unenlightened enough to pay fifty per cep, 
above its natural value for sugar; even if our eyes 
remain closed to the infringement of the laws: on the 
slave-trade ; even if England and the United Stats 
consent to tolerate such a traffic, in spite of the j 
tience they are known to feel; even if the ‘ 
continent, wholly independent, should make up its 
mind to suffer an European Power at its gates ; even 
in fine, were the colonial regimen restored in all its 
rigour, and cultivation 4 coups de fovets more flourish. 
ing than ever :—the pecuniary interests of the colonist, 
themselves have already sealed the fate of their system? 

(To be continued.) 
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PROSPECTS OF AMERICA. 


America; or a General Survey of the Political Situation 
of the several Powers of the Western Continent, with 
Conjectures on their Future Prospects.—  Matre 
— filia Ly wey ng —— of she United State, 
Author of ‘ Europe,’ &§c. 1 vol. 8vo. Pp. 356. 
London” 1898, mA si Poem 
Srupip people may be divided into two classes, 

those who are aware of their own stupidity, and 
those who are not. Though the former are on 
much the worse terms with themselves, the lat. 
ter are by far the more troublesome to other, 
The second kind of imbecility is that which eh. 
racterises the Author of ‘ America,’ and ‘Europ 
&ec” The main purpose of his present work is to 
show that the ‘ United States’ oF North ‘ America’ 
are freer, wiser, better, and more powerful than 
any other part of the world ; thatits public men hare 
been not only sage and great, but immeasurably 
superior to any others that ever existed, and that 
all the countries of Europe are fast sinking’ itth 
utter insignificance. He sets out by asserting 
that the relative importance of the great Eito- 
pean kingdoms has been entirely determined by 
the share they obtained of colonial possessions, 
after the discoveries of De Gama and Columbus. 
Under this head witness one or two assertions: 
* France and Austria, on the whole the two lead- 
ing powers in the former system, failed in secur. 
ing any share of the distribution of this vast ¢rea. 
sure trove of new continents, and consequently, 
although rapidly advancing in wealth and 
greatness, were doomed to suffer a gradual and 
constantly progressive decline of their ¢o 
rative weight and general political influence nae 
decline was interrupted for a short time, as m- 
gards France, by the episode of the Revolution, 
but has now resumed its course, and will continue 
to proceed with accelerated rapidity” Till the 
days of Buonaparte, France never was so 
as under Louis XIV. ‘ On the other hand, Eng- 
land, Holland, Spain, and Portugal, b dividing 
among themselves these princely spoils, rose at 
once, the three first at least, from the rank, of 
secondary to that of first-rate powers” -So-fat 
from being a secondary power, England was for 
centuries among the foremost of Europe, and,a 
is notorious, held, under Henry VIITI., the balanee 
of the continent. These quiet assertions aré to 
be found in the 6th page of the book. Inp-7, 
it is asserted that Spain lost her importance by 
the loss of her colonies. What was her importance 
in the 18th century? P. 8, maintains not onl 

Russia may conquer the whole of Europe, France 

inclusive, whenever it pleases, but that its 

are as civilised as those of the rest of the world. 

page 9, we are informed that England would ne- 

cessarily lose her commerce, if she lost her ¢o- 
lonies. Page 16, teaches us as to mixed Govem- 
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ents, that, in all the countries in which we see 
them ‘established, they have been the effect of 

-Jeptal. circumstances.’ What is there in poli- 
jes whieh might not be referred to accidental 
circumstances, if the existence of the complex 
stitutions of Europe are attributed to so vague 

vanse? A few sentences farther on, we are 
wit that ‘ Parliament claims and exercises the 
right of deposing the king at its pleasure.” We 
might go on enlarging our catalogue of stupidities 
from every page of this book. At page 49, how- 

the writer out-Jonathans Jonathan, and 
that the late emperor, Alexander, was ‘ at 
one time the Titus of the age, and the delight of 
the human race,’ to say nothing of his possessing 
‘greal heart of flesh and blood,’ and being a pat- 
wn of domestic virtue! And a little farther on, 
we find, on the authority of this impudent and 
plundering rhetorician, that the ‘ external forms of 
sity’ are ‘in the highest degree valuable, 
even. where the substance is wanting.’ We find 
jnour.notes a long list of inconceivable absurdi- 
tiesand unparalleled pretensions,—evidences of a 
of ignorance, folly, and conceit, which we 
ial not believed could have found its way into print 
either in England or America. But we will nei- 
ther waste our own time nor that of our readers 
by commenting in detail on this mass of non- 
sense and insolence. We will rather quote some 
sentences the most endurable of the book, and 
make a few remarks on the general system which 
the writer advocates : 

“We ought not, however, to be so blinded by par- 
tislity for our own Government, or for those who have 
done us the honour to copy it, as to forget that the 
legislators of Spanish America, in imitating so closely 
ihe works of our patriots and sages, have not precisely 
followed their example. They, too, had successful and 
plausible models before them, and they borrowed from 
several of them such parts as they approved ; but they 
did not act upon the principle of copying immediately, 
closely, and throughout, the form of any Government 
before established. It may be said indeed, and with 
great truth, that there was, at that time, no existing 
Government so well fitted to serve as « pattern in legis- 
lation as ours is now ; but it should also be remem- 
bered, that the material virtue of a good constitution 
isits conformity to the condition of the people who 
are to be governed by it. Now the fact that a certain 
form of government has been attempted with extraor- 

success, in one nation, instead of proving that it 

would be equally successful in all others, furnishes primd 
facie evidence that it would not; because we know 
that hardly two nations can be mentioned, whose con- 
dition is not, in some important respects, materially 
different. However beneficial a particular institution 
had been found in other countries, it would be neces- 
sary to ascertain, before it could be copied with safety, 
that the mode of operation would be precisely similar ; 
and there is still, in this plan of legislation, the inhe- 
rent danger, that you can never be quite sure that your 
observations have been complete and correct ; and mis- 
takes on these great subjects are of lasting consequence 
and often irremediable. These considerations are so 
important, that prudent men have generally thought it 
safer to adopt as the leading principle in legislation, 
of maintaining the existing state of things, and, 
where alterations are suggested by particular circum- 
stances, of not extending them much farther, either in 
conformity to abstract notions or foreign examples, 
than the occasion itself requires. ‘This appears to have 
been the principle that was acted upon by the founders 
of our institutions. The great object of the revolution 
Was independence, and the acquisition of this was con- 
sidered as the proper remedy for the evils attending the 
ld system. Te separation from the mother country 
left, however, certain blanks in the latter, and the 
principal object of our legislators, seems to have been 
to fill these in the manner corresponding most nearly 
with the spirit that prevailed in other parts of our insti- 
tutions, and, for the rest, to maintain these institations 
‘they stood. They introduced a new method of de- 
seating the governors and councils of the several 
States, the one in use before having become impracti- 
table, and they substituted a new principle of union 
the States, for the old one of a common allegi- 
aaeto the King. In most other parts, they left every 
y in the main as it was. Some years later, this 
Rew principle of union was found to be defective, and 
4 second generation of patriots and sages, as I have 
said before, introduced another ; but they too made no 





further innovations in important matters, and with this 
improvement the venerable fabric of our institutions 
was left once more in its primitive state. Had the le- 
gislators of Spanish America imitated, in this respect, 
the example of our statesmen, instead of copying their 

works so minutely as they have done, I am not sure 

that they would not have taken a wiser and safer course. 

The one they have pursued would he perfectly justifi- 

able, only on the supposition that there existed a strong 

similarity between the respective situations of the 

people in the two divisions of America ; and it is there- 

fore reasonable to conclude, that the Spanish American 

lawgivers proceeded upon such an opinion. It may 
also appear presumptuous to differ from them in regard 

to this point; but | confess that, as far as we are ac- 

quainted abroad. with the character and condition of 
our southern neighbours, I am not able to discern this 

striking resemblance; and I think I see, on the con- 

trary, differences in some very important matters, 

which would hardly be consistent with the easy and 

successful operation of the same institutions in both.’ 

Pp. 177-179. 

The great purpose of the writer, as we may 
before have hinted, is to show that the United 
States must necessarily become the most influen- 
cive portion of the world. In the course of his 
speculations towards this end, he makes use of 
all the arms of rhetoric,—assertion, analogy, de- 
clamation so vague that it may be applied to any 
side of any question, and reasoning so rigid that 
it can by no possibility be bent to the point it 
is intended to support. His main notion seems 
to be, that America is a new country, and Europe 
an old one, and that, therefore, the transatlantic 
empires must necessarily have the advantage of 
us. This is sufficiently loose ; and the author at- 
tempts to give it strength and point by what he 
is pleased to call ‘ philosophical’ and ‘ scientific’ 
reasoning. But, as unfortunately he has no fixed 
thought from which to start, and a vehement de- 
termination to arrive at one particular conclusion, 
he naturally falls into a variety of inconsistencies 
very likely, we fear, to confound the vulgar im- 
pressions as to what ‘science’ and ‘philosophy’ 
are. His political theory contains only one gene- 
ral proposition, that is neither so vague, nor con- 
taining so many debateable terms, as to be ut- 
terly nugatory. This is the opinion enforced in 
the preceding extract, that every nation has ne- 
cessities and powers of its own, which require 
peculiar institutions ; but, so little does he reason 
in conformity with this, that in many parts of his 
book he sets up the Government of the United 
States as the one standard of excellence, while in 
others he is so run away with by this, his single 
idea, as to propound the doctrine, that the Ro- 
man Catholic religion should have been made the 
basis of the States of South America! 

Yet does the writer propose to himself to prove, 
that there is something so peculiar in the political 
establishments of his pet continent, as must neces- 
sarily render it the predominant portion of the 
world, and the United States its leading division. 
He asserts that the institutions of our ancient co- 
lonies, their unbounded command of virgin soil, 
and the enormous increase of their population, are 
the instruments which must inevitably place them 
on the throne of the globe. But, to make out his 
case, he adopts some singular assumptions. There 
will be no division of the confederation ; its aug- 
menting numbers will necessarily bring an equal 
augmentation in knowledge and morality ; its Go- 
vernment can never change from its present 
shape ; and its population will infallibly multiply 
in the same ratio as at present. No one of these 
points can be proved, nay, they may all be Fefuted ; 
and a theory, as to the state and prospects of Ame- 
rica be devised, which is, at least, in some degree 
consistent with experience, and falls in with the 
general course of human affairs after a fashion 
considerably less startling than the one in question. 

The advantage of the Government of the United 
States is simply this, that it keeps together a con- 
siderable number of men, under some appearance 
of a State, without producing any very violent con- 
vulsions. The country is so situated, that there is 
little to repress; for there are no barbarous and 





semi-pauper classés. “Tt ig not, therefore, wonder- 
ful that we should never hear of a New England 
rebellion, or a Louisiana conspiracy. Every man 
in the land has the fair prospect of becoming a 
proprietor, and the certainty of receiving a consi- 
derable income. He has therefore an interest, 
such as he must feel every day, in upholding a 
Government under which he enjoys such advan- 
tages ; but is this sufficient for the kernel of a 
state? Is nothing more than this necessary to se- 
cure the permanence of human society? America 
has not yet undergone any experiment that could 
determine the question ; and such men as the au- 
thor of the work before us are little capable of de- 
ciding it by reflection. We confess it appears to 
us, that, until there is a provision for something 
more than the mere animal wants of a people, 
the state has small security for their allegiance, 
and will have done little for the well-being of its 
subjects. The politician has nothing to do with the 
purely religious questions ; but brute instinct and 
daily self-interest are not sufficient to retain men 
in society, after a country is so peopled as that the 
slightest difliculty is found in obtaining subsist- 
ence. A certain proportion of learned and of mo- 
ral truth must circulate through society, to keep 
men good citizens, and of this we see no proba- 
bility ; for America has not yet been the parent of 
one idea, beyond the dead and narrow circle of 
outward phenomena. The myriad abuses of most 
ecclesiastical institutions have closed the eyes of 
many men to the benefit derived from them,-—not 
to religion, (for that they have too frequently 
corrupted,) but to the intelligence and the mo- 
rality of nations.* And, in enforcing the necessity 
of providing, in some way or other, in America, 
for the diffusion of knowledge and the inculcation 
of duty, not among children merely, but among 
men, we must not be understood as advocating the 
propriety of giving over the education of the coun- 
try to any particular sect,—a point which is, at all 
events, questionable. 

It appears to us, then, that the one constituent 
of good government,—namely, intelligence and 
virtue, —being unprovided, the other, property tha! 
is, has only existed in America by an accidental 
and transitory coincidence between the numbers 
and the wealth of the country. The rapid increase 
of the population will necessarily soon fill the 
whole sphere of easily accessible territory ; and, by 
rendering it no longer easy for every man to ob- 
tain a respectable competence, will create a bad 
distribution of political authority. The powers 
and the interests will no longer be concentric, 
much less identical; and the United States will 
have to obtain through struggles and perils, and, 
perhaps, the catastrophe of generations, a new ar- 
rangement and firmer equipoise of the State. 

In the mean time, the interests of the different 
portions of the Union will clash. An enormous 
inland population will hardly feel in common with 
the maritime provinces. The mountains will do 
battle against the sea; nor will nations at the 
mouth of the Mississippi be ruled from the source 
of the Chesapeak. Nor is it advisable that they 
should. The growth of mankind will, doubtless, 
fill the whole of America with life and energy ; 
but not a tithe of the population, which may well 
exist between the springs of the Missouri and the 
Isthmus of Darien, ever was, or can be, well g¢o- 
verned from a single centre of political activity. 
The sphere of human nature, of Christianity, of 
civilisation, is stretching, under the wings of Pro- 
vidence, over all the globe ; but in every portion, 
in every people, there will be an individual life, 
and an especial organisation, and their laws and 
limits will be determined by secondary causes, 
which such writers as the one before us can ill com- 
prehend, and by a wisdom far above his vain and 
selfish imagination. 

Do we say these things because we are jealous 
of any greatness to which America may aspire? 
God forbid! May she go on in prosperity and 
freedom, with alove, a knowledge, and a practice 


* Sed quere,—Eb, 








_ 
of truth and justice, i e- rapidly than 
her population !_, They have far harder obstacles 
to conquer than lakes or precipices. May she be 
guided by wiser counsellors than this man, and 
never listen to the empty and malignant voices 
which would persuade her that she is to calculate the 
period when her numbers and her fleets will en- 
able her to overcome the world, and when her 
eyes will be gladdened by the sight of the decay- 
ing intelligence and failing strength of that older 
continent from which she drew her knowledge, 
her religion, her life-blood, and in which are still 
garnered the chiefest hopes and most excellent 
glories of humanity. We would point her atten- 
tion, not to her institutions, which are but the 
ehangeable and mouldering vestments of an un- 
dying spirit, not to the splendour of her conquests 
over the dead resistance of a wilderness, not to 
achievements of fleets and armies, or to the hope 
that her millions will one day give laws to the 
universe, but to the duty of strengthening the 
inward life, the morality, the wisdom, the religion 
of society, and of every individual soul. Her real 
freedom is not treasured in muniments, or pre- 
served in the trophies of battle-fields : it is not to 
be extended by annexing new provinces, or best 
supported by cannons and men-of-war. It has no 
real and substantial, no immortal and procreant 
existence, but in minds resolved against the 
slavery of ambition, luxuriousness, and vanity, 
and ready to sacrifice all, to live or die, for the 
humblest duty of our daily paths as eagerly as in 
a cause which is adorned by a thousand banners, 
and cheered upon its way with the applauses of a 
inillion tongues. K. 
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(Continued from page 705.] 
JUPITER-OLYMPIUS—RUINS AT 
CHIO IN CORFU, 


rEMPLE OF CADA- 


Tue Agrigentines had attained perhaps the 
highest possible degree of prosperity at which a 
city is capable of arriving, when the Carthaginians, 
uo longer satisfied with their possessions at the 
western extremity of Sicily, conceived the ambi- 
tious project of rendering themselves masters of 
the Greek settlements of the island. Already 
had Selinus and Himera fallen victims to their 
revenge and devastating fury, and now the extra- 
ordinary opulence and magnificence of Agrigen- 
tum, which, moreover, in importance as a state, 
was, of all the Greek colonies in Sicily, second 
only to Syracuse, offered a fresh lure to their 
cupidity, and incited them to make it their third 
sacrifice. They accordingly laid siege to the city 
with an overwhelming force ; and, after ten months 
investment, the inhabitants, disappointed of the 
expected succour of their allies, deserted and 
betrayed by the mercenaries of their garrison, 
and finding their provisions exhausted, abandoned 
their city and their treasures to the spoiler, and 
retired to Gela and to Syracuse. On their retreat, 
the Carthaginians entered and took possession of 
the city, set fire to the monuments of its magni- 
ficence, and, of its other treasures, what they 
could not carry away they wantonly destroyed. 

This event occurred in the third year of the 
93d Olympiad, that in which Dionysius the elder 
made the first step in the assumption of supreme 
power in Syracuse,* and the same which was 








Erratum in the ‘ Recollections of Agrigentum,’ 
in our last Nmuber :—In the twentieth and twenty-first 
lines of the second column, for ‘ The distance from 
the wall to the highest point of Girgenti towards the 
sea-shore,’ read ‘ The distance from the wall towards 
the sea-shore to,’ &c. 

+ The accusation of corruption against the leaders 
to whom the aid destined for the Agrigentines was in- 
trusted, ingratiated him with the people, and procured 
the command for himself. 








rendered still moré memorable in the annals of 


Greece by the defeat of the Peloponnesians in the. 


famous battle of the Arginuse, and by the hard 
and cruel fate which awaited the victorious Athe- 
nian leaders on their return to their country, at 
the hands of their ungrateful fellow-citizens. 

Agrigentum remained in the power of the Car- 
thaginians, from the time of the capture of the 
city until the second year of the first Punic War : 
and, at the commencement of that grand struggle 
between the two powerful nations of whose con- 
tests for supremacy Sicily became the theatre, 
it was the strongest position they held in the 
island. For this reason, and on account of its 
other advantages of situation and convenience for 
war, they made it their place of arms and re- 
moved into it with all their stores; accordingly, 
the first act of the Romans in their second cam- 
paign, after securing the alliance of Syracuse, was 
to march to the attack of Agrigentum. They en- 
camped before the city’: and the surrounding coun- 
try, during a seven month’s siege, was the theatre 
of many sanguinary encounters. At the expiration 
of that term, the Carthaginians, after a desperate 
action, in which an army that had marched to their 
relief had been defeated with great slaughter, find- 
ing the city provisionless and no longer tenable, 
took advantage of the relaxation of discipline 
consequent in the Roman camp on their joy at 
the victory that had been achieved, and following 
the example set them by the original Agrigentines 
whom they had themselves expelled, abandoned 
the city during the night to their victorious rival. 
This continual state of warfare, and of occupa- 
tion by strangers, is referred to by historians to 
account for the dilapidated state of the buildings, 
even in ancient times, of a city so noted for the 
splendour of its edifices. 

At the period of the capture of their city by the 
Carthaginians, the Agrigentines were engaged in 
adding to their already numerous monuments 
of architectural magnificence by the erection of 
a temple,{which, in vastness of dimensions, in 
extraordinary construction and splendour of 
decoration, should rival the most celcbeated Fanes 
in the world. This was the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, of which we have already made men- 
tion. Great progress had been made towards the 
completion of the colossal fabric, when the 
calamity which deprived them of a country, came 
upon its constructors, and prevented the prosecu- 
tion of the work. It was never afterwards re- 
sumed. It remained, however, in the state in 
which it was left, and wanting little besides the 
roof, a monument for the admiration of ages 
which we call ancient, while it served to them, 
as it serves to us of modern times, as a cor- 
roboration of the truth of the accounts trans- 
mitted by native historians of the extraordinary 
wealth and munificence of the city previous to its 
desolation. Now, also, when every other artificial 
attraction has passed away, the temple continues, 
in its ruins, and in the vast dimensions of the ma- 
terials which composed it, the glory of the spot, 
the pride of the natives, and the marvel of strangers. 
In the time of Diodorus Siculus, it had suffered 
but little, if at all, from the ravages of time, 
or rom neglect; and, from the account 
of that historian, which is evidently dictated by 
actual observation,* and from the details to be 
gathered from the still-existing ruins,—in part the 

* The remarks of Diodorus show pretty clearly, 
that in ancient times an intimate acquaintance with the 
arts, and a refined taste in regard to them, were not, 
more than in our own days, essential accomplishments 
in a writer of history. Indeed we want no new proofs 
that then, as now, tne marvellous in art was more cal- 
culated for the taste of the vulgar, and to gain the ap- 
plause even of minds above the common stamp, than 
the beautiful. Thus, the circumstance that this temple 
united three methods, those of the column, the wall, and 
the pilaster, calls forth the admiration of the historian, 
in the same manner as the fact that a group of sculp- 
ture was cut out of a single block, would be sure to be 
more dwelt on than the merits of its execution.—See 
Pausanias and Pliny passim, 
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result of personal examination, but Prineipal} 
drawn ban the labours of modetn: Architect, 
among whom we are indebted far above all-other, 
to Mr. Cockerell, in respect to the: plates. of the 
seventh and eighth numbers of the supp 

Stuart and Revett,—we may hazard the foltoving 
description : 1Y 

In the first place, it may be observed, that the 
are few monuments of antiquity whose identin 
is more satisfactorily established, than that of th, 
temple of which we are treating. The peculiar, 
ties in its construction, and the remains of 
sculpture found among the scattered m 
leave not the least room for a doubt, that th, 
ruins to which the natives have given the name of 
the ‘Sala de’ Giganti,’ are the remains of the fy, 
mous temple dedicated to Jupiter Olympins 
mentioned by so many ancient authors, and de. 
scribed particularly by the Sicilian historian,: |p 
respect to its dimensions, this temple raph; 
among the largest public edifices of Greek anti. 
quity.* The accurate scientific admeasurement, 
of modern days, prove its entire length to haye 
been 369, its breadth 183, The elevation, measy. 
ing from the upper edge of the stylobate on which 
it stood, to the pediments was 112 feet. 

In the general form of this edifice, the usual 
practice in Greek temples was followed. It was 
a parellelogram ; in plan, however, it was quite 
peculiar. It may be considered to have 
peripteral, that is to say, consisting ofa cell; sur. 
rounded by a wing or aisle on all sides. In these 
aisles, however, the deviation from the general 
usage of the Greeks was considerable, since, in. 
stead of being formed by a peristyle, they were as 
completely inclosed as the cell itself, the place of 
the peristyle being occupied by a wall, orna. 
mented, as to the exterior, with half-columns en- 
gaged, and, in the interior, with ante or pilasters. 
The wall of the cell on the side which faced the 
enclosing wall of the Temple, had also ante, 
corresponding with the half-columns and ante 
of the outer wall. Within the cell, an order of 
massive piers projected from the wall, and these 
sustained gigantic caryatides, by way of a second 
order. This is the most remarkable feature in 
this singular edifice. 

These figures were of the imposing height of 











* The following are the relative dimensions of seven 
sacred buildings of the Greeks, most distinguished for 
their size : 

Length, Breadth. 
Temple of Diana, at Ephesus, Ionic ft. 
(according to Pliny.) . . . . . .425 220 





Juno, at Samos, Ionic - 346-189 

Apollo at Branchide, near . 
eae 
Mystic Temple at Eleusis, Doric . - 216 178 
Parthenon, Doric Wirt =.=. . | 

Temple of Jupiter Olympius Selinus, 
Doric be Pe ee a . 367 161 
Agrigentum, Doric 369 182 


The dimensions assigned to this building by Dio- 
dorus, are 340 feet for the length, 60 for the breadth, 
and 120 for the height. The sixty for the breadth isan 
evident and acknowledged clerical error, and may be 
amended by the mere introduction of the centesimal 





cypher ; and, if in the estimate of the height we infer 
the pediment to be included, the discrepancies between 
the statements of former times and recent observations, 
may be reconciled, on the principle of the natural varia- 
tion between precise modern admeasurement and 
ancient general estimate. 
Length. Breadth. 

The Coliseum at Rome: measures . 622.9 5140 
Of modern sacred edifices, St. Peter’s, 

(walls included) measures . . . . 680.11 3354 
St. Paul’s, London, (within the walls) . 500. —_100,, 

It should be observed, however, that the character 
of simplicity and unity possessed by the ancient edifices, 
gave them, in point of effect, an advantage which fat 
counterbalanced the superiority of dimension in modera 
buildings. ‘The Temple at Pestum,” as an observing 
young architect observed to us while standing within 
St. Peter’s, ‘ might be placed within this church, and, in 
point of size, be a mere sarcophagus ; yet, vie 
itself, how much more grand is the effect it produces 0B 
the beholder than the temple we are contemplating.’ 
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-five feet ;* they were attached, at the back, 
-toithe wall, the arms were uplifted and thrown back, 
jhe hands meeting at the poll of the head in sucha 
“panner that, the elbows being brought to a level 


"withthe crown, the fore-arm seemed to assist in 


geheving the head and neck from a share of the 
‘pressure of the superstructure which it was the 
rovince of the figures to uphold. The attitude 
‘of the giants is firm, very slightly inclined for- 
_ward, rather as if better to support their burden 
than as yielding to its weight. What this burden 
consisted of, must be left to conjecture. On this 
int, more than any other, we feel the absence of 
the explanations we had looked for from Mr. 
Cockerell. The idea that temples dedicated to 
Jupiter Olympius were generally hypethral, 
has led to the supposition that these figures sus- 
tained an internal cornice, formed by the termi- 
nation of the roof towards the aperture, which 
gave the hypethral character to the temple. Con- 
templating, however, the powerful style of the 
caryatides, it occurs to the mind, that they must 
have had to perform some office more consonant 
to their appearance of strength: and this reflec- 
tion leads to a doubt whether, indeed, the ‘Temple 
was intended to be open to the sky, and to the in- 
ference that the caryatides supported the beams 
which traversed the cell. We are no less anxious 
for the notions of Mr. Cockerell as to the mode 
by which light, if any, was admitted to the tem- 
ple, supposing it notto be hypzthral, and, in either 
case, by what means the wings were lighted. An- 
other peculiarity in the details of the plans of this 
building was, that the columns at each end formed 
an uneven number; sothat there was a column, 
and not, as is usual, an intercolumn, in the centre. 
The number of semi-coluinns in each flank was 
fourteen ; that at each end seven, the angulars, 
in either case inclusive. The order was Doric, 
and rose from a base which ran round the whole 
building, to which, moreover, a massive stylobate 
served for basement. The columns were 63. 9 in 
height, and sustained a bold and grandly propor- 
tioned entablature.t The pediments, as we learn 
from Diodorus, were filled with sculpture. The 
subject of that which adorned the east end, was the 
Battle of the Giants; in the western pediments 
was represented the capture of Troy. Fraginents 
of these sculptures are still to be found among the 
ruins ; whether the metopes were sculptured or plain 
or even left open, neither history nor the state of 
the ruins furnishes any authority even for a con- 
jecture. The construction of the temple did not 
correspond in character with its vast dimensions 





*To assist the imagination to the effect produced by 
figures of such size in a second order, we may compare 
them with the columns of the portico of Covent Garden 
Theatre, which are about thirty feet in height. 

+ Are these gigantic figures on the wall to which 
they are attached to be considered as performing the 
same office as the upper order of columns within the 
cell of the Temple of Neptune at Pestum ? 


t The diameter of the semi-columns was 12.9, the 
height of the architrave was 11 feet, that of the frieze 
10 feet. The stylobate was 14 feet in height, the base 
4feet. This exceeds any dimension of a column used 
meonstruction, known in Europe. Of the other ancient 
edifices of which we have given the relative proportions 
ia preceding note, the dimensions in detail are all 

massive,—some of them, because the orders are 
lighter. Of modern buildings, the attached columns of 
St, Peter’s at Rome are those, which in diameter ap- 
proach nearest to the example we are examining. These 
are, wespeak from recollection, 90 feet high ; but, being 
of the Corinthian order their diameter does not exceed 
9 feet. The dimensions of the columns of Jupiter 
Olympius, at Selinus, however, are still more surpris- 
ing, and grander in effect than those of the temple dedi~ 
tated to the Same deity at Agrigentum. The diameter of 
the Selinuntine does not, it is true, equal that of the 

gentine column, being only 10.6 ; but it is to be 
considered that the order at Agrigentum consisted of had/- 
columns, and that the diameter of these was formed by 
two blocks, while the shafts at Selinus were entire 


cylinders, composed of blocks of the full diameter of 
the column. 





and general magnificence.* . It consisted:in nu- 
merous blocks of a.eoarse stone found in the 
neighbourhood: the caryatides themselves svere 
4uilt in the same manner of various pieces: the 
whole, however, the architectural members as 
well as the figures, was covered. with a coat of 
white stucco, of the finest texture; and this, 
moreoyer, was in all probability painted. 

As to the present state of this magnificent tem- 
ple, it is hardly possible to conceive a. condition 
of more complete desolation, or any thing more 
confused than the heap of ruins which it forms. 
Little more than the foundation and the stylobate 
remains in place. Of the rest, we perceive by 
Mr. Cockerell’s plan, which is a restoration, very 
satisfactorily executed, that the authority on 
which he has had to proceed is confined to the bases 
of eight square piers of eight attached columns, 
and of the halves of two others. The details of 
the dimensions are gathered from the masses of 
stone which lie scattered about among olive and 
carub, and fig-trees, in the wildest disorder, and 
which are but few in proportion to the immense 
quarry which must have been formed by the ruins 
of so large a temple, before the removal of the 
materials for application to modern purposes. 
Among the other blocks of stone, are found the 
fragments of the gigantic figures which had 
puzzled so many travellers, and of the application 
of which we are indebted to Mr. Cockerell for 
the explanation. The suggestion published by 
the Signor Raphael Politi of Girgenti, as to the 
employment of these figures, although untenable, 
Was not wanting in ingenuity. He seems to have 
derived the idea from the fact we have already 
noticed, that there was « column in the centre of 
the ends of the temple. On the strength of this 
circumstance, and to correspond with the cen- 
tral column of the entrance front, he imagined, 
at the entrance to the cell, a pier consisting of 
three giants, placed back to back, and supporting 
the upper architrave of the door-way. He was 
strengthened in his notion of the propriety of this 
restoration by the conviction that the remains of 
three figures were all that were to be found. He 
saw further authority for it, as he thought, in the 
arms of the modern city, which were evidently 
suggested by the ruins of this temple, and which 
consist of three giants supporting towers.¢ The 
restoration of Mr. Cockerell, so far as it goes, is 
now, we believe, uniformly concurred in. It is 
highly creditable to his observation and in- 
vention. 

We turn now to the plates which have led us 
into this very imperfect description of one of the 
architectural wonders of antiquity. These are 
four in number, and consist of, Ist, The compo- 
sition, by way of frontispiece, to which we have 
above alluded. The principal object in this de- 
sign is a picturesque view of the figure of one of 
the gigantic caryatides, surrounded by collected 
fragments of sculpture and architectural mem- 
bers. The whole is conceived in a masterly 
and artistlike style ; and the giant is beautifully 
given. The aloe in the fore-ground is some- 
what curtailed of its fair proportions. The 
colossus we think needed not the advantage of 


* Perhaps no remains of antiquity present a poorer 
specimen of construction. The columns are formed by 
radiating stones, in courses little more than two feet in 
height, with a core in the centre, either round, square, 
or polygonal; the semicapitals consisted of two pieces 
divided vertically. This is ascribable to the barrenness 
of the neighbourhood in better material. 

+ This is represented in the composition which Mr. 
Cockerell has furnished by way of frontispiece to his 
contribution to the Supplement to the Antiquities. 
Fazello records, that a part of this temple sustained by 
columns and giants was standing until the year 1401, 
when the then existing mass fell to the ground. The 
name of ‘ Hall of the Giants,’ ‘ Sala de Giganti’ still 
survives, The back-ground of the frontispiece we 
have alluded to, gives a fair idea of the actual condition 
of the remains of the temple. In a copy we have seen 
of the arms of Girgenti, of the date of 1507, one of 
the gigantic figures is a female. 





any such foil;éven the figures on the right hand, 
it appears tous, might have been spared. The 
fragment’ of @ héad among the ruins, is proved, 
we believe, by the later researches of M. Hittorfi, 
an architect in the service of the King of France, 
to have appertained to one of the sculptured 
pediments of which M. Hittorff, and his fellow- 
traveller, M. Zanthe,* discovered several other por- 
tions. The horse-shoe groove in the fragment tu 
the left, is well introduced, to show the ancient 
manner of hoisting blocks. We should have been 
better pleased, had the plate been less highly 
finished and elaborate ; the spirited sketch of the 
same subject, left by Mr. Cockerell at Agrigen- 
tum, has made an impression on our minds, to 
which the plate before us does not come up. 

2. The plan, which is beautifully and accurately 
given. We are disappointed, however, that Mr. 
Cockerell has not ventured on a restoration, and 
given us his ideas, of the door-way, which his sec- 
tion in the seventh number, formerly noticed by 
us, seemed to promise. The narrowness of the 
cell, and the small space between the end of the 
walls and the portico, are remarkable. The cell 
was probably divided into several compartments. 

3. A longitudinal section. This is quite per- 
fect. The gigantic caryatides have a magnificent 
effect. 

4. A plate of details, calculated to astonish such 
of our readers as will take the trouble of examin- 
ing the dimensions. A Doric entablature 26 feet 
in height, is not an every-day production, not 
even in the lofty imaginings of our most youthful 
and aspiring architects.¢ We cannot close our 
notice of this valuable addition to the antiquarian 
and architectural library, without expressing our 
earnest hope that: Mr. Cockerell will not long 
withhold from us the expected letter-press. We 
look forward to many very able and judicious re- 
marks, the result of his indefatigable examination 
of the ruins of this interesting building, and the 
suggestions of the judgment, invention, and taste, 
for which he enjoys so deserved a reputation. 

In the concluding plate, No. 6 of Part 8, 
Mr. Cockerell furnishes a plan and _ restora- 
tion of another Doric edifice, of purer style 
than that of the Temple of Jupiter. This is 
formed from the ruins to which the antiqua- 
ries of Agrigentum have given the name of the 
Temple of Hercules, on no other authority than 
their desire to identify the temple in which was 
placed the bronze statute of the son of Alemena, 
mentioned by Cicero as having the features worn 
away by the frequent osculations of the devout !{ 
This temple was a good specimen, in plan, eleva- 
tion, an details, of the simple grand massive 
style of the pure Greek Doric. Nor are the di- 
mensions by any means of a pigmy description. 
The lower diameter of the column is 7 feet; 
the length of an architrave block, 15 feet 2} inches. 
The labours of some architectural pioneers are 
much required about the ruins of this monument. 
It seems far from improbable that a judicious ex- 
cayation might turn up some valuable sculpture. 

Part IX. of the Supplement gives us, in four 





*These gentlemen are now engaged ina very elabo- 
rate and very accurate work on the ancient and 
modern monuments of Sicily, the publication of which 
is already far advanced, and promises to be the most 
complete work on the subject which has yet seen 
the light. 

+ The height of the entablature of the portico of 
Covent Garden Theatre is 8 feet, or thereabouts. 

+ We have similar instances of the effects of devo- 
tion in modern times. A figure of the Saviour among 
the bronze bass-reliefs which adorn that most holy of 
all shrines, the ‘ Casa Santa,’ at Loretto, is one of the 
most remarkable cases we remember. The face is quite 
kissed away. ‘The foot of the famous statue of St. 
Peter, in the Vatican Temple, is kept bright, and has 
lost also much of its metal, by the continual application of 
the lips and forehead of votaries ; and it has been found 
necessary to protect the foot of the statue of the Sa~ 
viour, by Michael Angelo, in the Minerva, from simi- 
lar injury, by a brass buskin. 
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plates, the particulars of the remains, and a resto- 
ration, 'of the temple discovered, in 1822, at 
Cadachio, in Corfu. ‘The designs and admeasure- 
ments are furnished by Mr: William Railton, from 
whose text we take the following account of the 
discovery : 

‘The springs of Cadachio, which supply our navy 
with water, being unusually low in the autumn of 1822, 
the engineers, under the command of Colonel Whit- 
more,* were employed to ascertain the cause. While 
digging, a Doric column, being discovered in siti, led 
to afurther excavation, which brought to light the 
ground plan of the temple. The columns of the west, 
or the Jand side, were in their places, as were also five 
on the south, and two on the north side, but in a very 
mutilated state. ‘The walls of the cella, with the excep- 
tion of two courses, have been removed ; in the interior, 
there are some curious remains of an altar ; the rest 
of the building has, together with the cliff, fallen into 
the sea.’ 

The temple of which these ruins farm part, is 
evidently of avery ancient date. Colonel Whit- 
more, on the evidence of its peculiarities, seems 
to consider the date of its construction as not far 
removed from the periods of the erection of the 
temples of Theseus and the Parthenon. We should 
consider the columns to have been of that date. 
They have certainly much of the Attic character. 
The entablature and arrangement of the plan 
might have been of a more recent period. ‘The 
edifice was a small one, the lower diameter of the 
column not exceeding two feet. The inter- 
columns were remarkably wide, being 54 modules. 
The effect of this is bad. On the whole, this mo- 
nument is interesting to the architect, without 
being a fine specimen of art. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE EMPIRE OF THE EAST. 


Considérations sur 0 Ancien Empire Gréc, et sur les Pro- 
gres dela Russie, de la Grande- Bretagne, et des Pays 
Bas, dans la Domination de tout £ Orient de ? Ancien 
Monde. Par J. Marchal, de Bruxelles. 8vo. pp. 62. 
Jobard. Bruxelles, 1828. 

A CorrESPONDENT inquires why we have not 
noticed General Lacy’s book? We can only an- 
swer, for precisely the same reason as we have 
not noticed the murder of Maria Marten—viz., 
because the public knew all about it before it 
was in our power to tell them any thing. There 
are no Literary Game Laws ; and, if ‘ The Times,’ 
‘ The Chronicle,’ and ‘ The Courier,’ will poach 
upon our manor, we cannot hinder them. Nor 
do we believe, that, at this season of the year, we 
should be strict preservers, even if we had the 
power. Few and shy as the birds on our own 
estates are just now, the newspaper editors are in 
a still worse condition ; and even the splendid co- 
veys which they have started at Polstead, Dublin, 
and Schumla, are not enough to keep their guns 
from rusting. In such cireumstances, it would be 
cruel to deprive them of the little amusement 
they may obtain by stray incursions upon us. 
Inthe mean time, us we are deprived of subsistence 
at home, we must look abroad; and the book in 
our title page contains the speculations of a 
French writer upon the subject which has been so 
ably, if not so satisfactorily, treated by our Eng- 
lish military litterateur. ; 

Except, however, as a proof how far absurdity 
can be carried; there is not much in these ‘Consi- 
derations’ Here we have a writer who sits quietly 
down at Brussels, and, in a pamphlet of 60 pages, 
arranges a new set of Governments for half Asia 
and part of Europe: we will present our readers 
with a slight sketch of his speculations. In the 
first place, we want a Power in the South of Eu- 
rope to oppose a barrier to the aggrandisement of 
Russia ; let us, therefore, he proposes, re-establish 





* The same officer whose taste and skill have been 
employed to advantage in several public buildings in 
Corfu and Malta. Among the most considerable which 
we can at preseut call to mind, are the palace and mar- 
-ket, and beautiful fountain at Corfu, the guard-house 
at Malta, and the elegant monument to Sir Alexander 





at Constantinople the ancient and most undoubt- 


edly legitimate dynasty of the Emperors of the 
East, and restore the imperial family of the Palze- 
ologi-comneni to the Government of Turkey in 
Europe and Asia Minor. But what is to become 
of the Turks all this time? Why, the Grand 
Signior is to have a handsome pension allowed 
him, which he is to live on in Europe as a private 
gentleman; and, as for the rest of the ‘stupid Ot- 
tomans,’ they seem to be beneath the notice of our 
enlightened philanthropist. Then, to stop the pro- 
gress of Russia towards India, we are to establish 
four independent kingdoms, joined in a federal 
union, like that of the North American States ; 
viz. Egypt, Syria, Chaldea, and Armenia ; and we 
are told that Persia and the Afghanistan would 
probably be glad to join the confederacy. 

In the next chapter, we learn that the civilisa- 
tion of the world would be increased, without any 
danger to the balance of power, if Russia, Eng- 
land, and the Netherlands, were to make a parti- 
tion of the Chinese Empire: and, then, as soon 
as the English Settlements in Australasia, and the 
Belgic possessions in Java and the neighbouring 
islands, have become flourishing and populous, 
Russia, England, and the Netherlands will divide 
between them the dominions of the East. It isa 
pity that, while he was about it, M. Marchal did 
not take France into the account, as he would then 
have had an even number of countries to provide 
for, which could so easily be done, merely by 
dividing the habitable earth into four quarters, 
and tossing up who should have the first choice. 





MILTON ON THE TRINITY. 


John Milton on the Doctrine of the Trinity. 
Hunter. London, 1828. 

WE notice this work for the purpose of ex- 
pressing our utter disapprobation of its object and 
tendency. That the compiler of it means disho- 
nestly, we do not believe; but that he is acting 
dishonestly, we must take leave-very solemnly to 
assure him. In the minds of most Englishmen, 
each religious or political dogma is a separate 
entity, which has no necessary alliance with any 
other of their opinions or feelings, and is only 
linked to them because there is a certain set of 
doctrines usually believed in by the class with 
which he consorts. It is very well to say of a 
person of this description—he is a Republican,— 
or, he is a Trinitarian—and to quote the passages 
from his works upon which the assertion is 
founded. Each of his opinions is tied up in par- 
cels and packages, and labelled with its name ; 
and, if there is one which suits your convenience 
better than another, you have a perfect right to 
appropriate it. But, in Milton’s mind, we take 
leave to inform the editor of this book, the 
case was far otherwise. His opinions were 
the result of earnest independent thought, carried 
on in the depths of his own mind, without heed 
to the dogmas of any sect, established or recusant. 
And, as they were not formed from a comparison 
of the opinions of any sect, so neither can they 
be pressed into the service of any. Sever and 
sectarianize them, and you give them another 
meaning from the meaning which they had in his 
mind. It is mean and paltry to say that you use 
his words. What signify the words? Do you 
really believe that the men who have strained 
Scripture to support cruelty and crime, and did 
not change a letter, but merely took away the 
feeling and sense of the original, are one whit 
better than those whothought themselves at li- 
berty to omit and interpolate whenever it suited 
their convenience? 

If itis base to give a false impression of a 
single passage by wrenching it from its context, 
hew much baser, if rightly considered, is it to 
give a false impression of a mind like Milton’s, in 
which all the truths interpenetrate and nourish 
each other, and can no more be divided, without 
losing their efficacy and virtue, than an artery can 
be divided from the body, and yet continue to 


Rowland 





perform its functions. The truth is, that no sect 
can compel Milton into its wooden walls and mud 
enclosures. It is not possible that he should be 
holden of them. They may, if they please, fight 
around his body ; they may tear him limb fromJig). 
and each, having’carried some portion of him inty 
its own den, may boast that it possesses Milfoy 
but it is false. The living spirit is not with a 
of them. He whose sect was the universe, canntt 
dwell with those whose universe is their’ ser 
While they are endeavouring to make him repeni 
their Shibboleths, he is joining in the ‘ mypy 
harpings and seven-fold hallelujahs around th 
throne of God.’ 





JENNINGS’ PARIS. 


Parisand its Environs, displayed in a series of Picturesque 
Views from Originul Drawings, The Drawings unde; 
the direction of A. Pugin, Esq. The Engravings eg. 
ecuted under the Superintendence of Mr, C. Heath 
Demy quarto. To appear once a fortnight. No, 
Jennings. London, 1828. : 
THE name of Mr. Pugin was a guarantee for the ex. 

cellence of the drawings of the interesting architectural 

views afforded by the streets and buildings of Paris, ang 
the superintendence of Mr. Heath was an assurance 
that the pencil would be done justice to by the buri, 

The first number of the work which has just appeared 

fully answers the expectations which its announge- 

ment had excited. The four views of which it cop- 
sists, are: The Pont Neuf, from the Pont des Arts: 

The Pont des Arts, from the Pont Royal ; the Abattoit 

Montmartre ; and the Pont au Change. These até sl 

superlative. The effects are well varied in each plates 

The clearness, brilliancy, and sunny effeet of the first 

especiatly is beyond all praise. For picturesque effect, 

we except the view of the Abattoir, the choice of subject, 
for the commencement of the publication, has been most 
judiciously made. 





Disturbed by the Night Mare. Engraved by HenryDawe, 
from a Painting by Theodore Lane. Bulcock, 1828." 


Tue painting from which this plate is taken, at- 
tracted much attention at the Exhibition; partly from 
the drollery of the subject, and partly, and still more, 
we hope, from the interest excited by the melan 
fate of the deserving artist of whose pencil it is the pro- 
duction. lt is a subject altogether English, treated 
with considerable effect. The conceit, however, ‘his 
little novelty. Mr. Dawe, in the plate before us; which 
is a powerful mezzotinto, has done ample justice tothe 
painting. 


Tablet of French Pronunciation, adapted to the Hazel- 
wood System of Tuition. With a subjuined Dictionay. 
Wiliam Joy. London, 1828. f 
Tuis is a clever little book ; and, if any book can be 

of use in teaching the sounds of a language, we should 

think it likely to answer that end. 


The Flora Medica for September. Callow and Wilson. 

London, 1828. 

Tue llth Number of this useful and ornamental 
work has just appeared. We have not had time 
examine it carefully ; but the matter seems as important, 
and the plates as beautiful, as they have been in former 
Numbers. 








An ingenious and intelligent friend has furnished us 
with the following satisfactory explanution of the ad- 
dition tothe signature of Columbus, which has 50 put- 
zled the biographers of the great discoverer : 

S 


ae ea 


or Lin 
A. ave, S.S.S, Sanctissima, M. Mater, X.%, Christor. 
This explanation seems the more probable, trom Be 
notorious circumstance that Columbus was in the bat 
of writing his name Christopher, partly in Greek and 
partly in Latin. te 
The unpublished volume of the Life and Remains of 
Wilmot Warwick arrived too late for a review. ~ 
We are requested to state, that M. Mars has trant- 
ferred the whole of his interest im the French Theat, 
in Tottenham-street, to M. Chedel, who will henceforth 
be the sole manager. ul 
We are authorised to state that Mr. Nicolas, # 
most of his literary friends, who contributed to 
New Series of the ‘ Retrospective Review,’ have w' 
withdrawn their assistance from that work ; the editef- 
ship of the Historical and Antiquarian 
having passed into other hands. 
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THE SCYMETAR—A TALE. 
(Concluded from page 712.) 


yd Ps 

ad Di 

: ‘ Caarter VII. 

@g met frequently, and I persuaded Ianthe, 

‘49 the lovely fiend was named, to become my 
She spoke of the customs of her youth, the 

se of her mother, the traditions of her 


sdoa 
fl 
ve 


hers; and I consented to wed her with rites far 

er than Christian. Even now I do not know 
what was the tongue in which some demon minis- 
ter of her purposes spoke, while in secrecy and 
darkness I heard pronounced among the trees at 
the fountain, the mystical, daring, and potent im- 

ieties, which were to bind me for ever to Ianthe. 
ut I forgot all that conscience and reason had 
for 2 moment suggested to me, when I could 
to my heart the delicate and voluptuous en- 
chantress, and think that a being so tair, so elo- 
quent, and so accomplished, had now become my 
own,—a part of my very nature. 

‘The palace in which she dwelt, for it was 
a e raised in the wilderness, now supplied 
me with a home. It was an extensive pile of 
peaatiful architecture, built in the noblest Roman 
taste, and adorned with the most graceful and 
dastical kinds of luxuries. The floors were Italian 
marble; the sculpture from the old Athenian 
chisels; the frescues of the walls were seemingly 
by the greatest of the Florentines ; and the apart- 
ments in which I passed so many impassioned and 
delicious hours, contained several pictures from 
exch of the chief schools of art, and they the 
master-pieces. The pavilion in which we prin- 
cipally dwelt, was ornamented by an exquisite 
statue of Eros, and by two others of naked Bac- 
chantes,—forms of the most graceful and seducing 
sensuality. it is possible to imagine, without having 
seen Janthe. e walls of this delightful cham- 
ber showed several pictures of Titian and Cor- 
régio: and, in its corners, stood four tall and 
highly finished ancient candelabra. The couches 
and tables were of the most perfect beauty ; but, 
above .all, Ianthe’s loveliness and genius, which 
aways presented themselves in an aspect such as 
that of a voluptuous Sibyl, or an inspired Aspa- 
fia, lent to her habitation a very atmosphere of 
witique elegance and romance. 

‘Why do I dilate on the mere details of the 
chambers in which I dwelt wich her, but because 
Ifearto arrive at that part of my narrative which 
must open out her true character, and the frailty and 
guiltof her paramour? For about a month we had 
spent our time in roaming amongst those hills, or 
tothe fountain where we first had met, in cultivat- 
ing together the beautiful arts of which she was 
at once the most perfect ideal and the most ac- 
complished mistress, in reading tales and songs 
of:jovers’ affection, and looking into each other’s 
eyes for a deeper and truer expression of it than 
any that poetry could furnish, or in listening to 
the melodies with which Ianthe accompanied her 
wild but most delightful lays of the loves of gods 
with mortal maidens, and of the passion of men 
for nymphs of the green earth and spirits of the 
tars. She sang with a power, a meaning, anda 
sweetness, all her own. Gradually her songs and 
her conversation changed their character ; and, 
mingled with their snatches of picturesque ro- 

ance, and sunny pleasures came intimations, of 


darker powers and natures being at work in the 
spree, of the dominion of knowledge over the 


metits of things and the vulgar laws of duty, of 
the wisdom whose glitterng wreaths may be snatched 
tom the foreheads of the constellations. to en- 
circle the brows of mortality, of man warring 
Without impiety against God, and without guilt 
alying himself to the rebellious Seraphim. At 
first, I trembled; but Ianthe could unite her 
guilt to so much of gratified curiosity and pro- 
‘sperous ambition, to so many graceful accompa- 
nts and such precious and hidden know- 

» that, when evil was thus offered to me as 


‘the bond between myself and the loveliest of 


created existences, like the devils, and. our. first 
parent, I fell headlong. 

‘She administered to me a:draught, which, as 
she asseverated, was to give me strength of brain 
and mind suilicient to endure the revelations 
wherewith I was to be favoured. It scorched my 
heart and maddened my reason ; and, of all that 
happened afterwards, | have but a turbid and 
chaotic remembrance. I have, however, a vivid 
recollection,—it is more than recollection, it is as 
if 1, at this moment, beheld her rising from her 
marble seat, and flinging back her long hair, 
braided with flowers of enchanted virtue, while 
she looked upward to the stars, and then bent her 
eyes on me. They were bright as those gems 
seen through the black transltucence of the infer- 
nal River, precious hoards fal'en from the hands 
of myriads of misers and queens, who could not 
carry into another workl the wealth of this. 
These beautiful orbs seemed to expand and deepen, 
till they appeared to beam out from her face into 
my soul, a larger and a stronger spirit than be- 
longs to human nature; while lanthe said in her 
most thrilling accents, “ Believe not, my beloved 
and chosen, that what you deem the laws of the 
universe are impassable barriers to the wise 
and the determined. They are omnipotent, be- 
cause men make them so. Attempt to overleap 
them, and they seem but as the wounds of crawl- 
ing ants, the structures of the blindly-working 
mole, which are stepped over without being per- 
ceived by beings of loftier stature.. And for what 
are the wretches made who refuse to fulfil their 
high and glorious destiny, but to be the instru- 
ments of our nobler enterprise? or what matiers 
it, if, in being our instruments, they chance to 
become our victims? Power—power is the -one 
purpose of existence, and you shall see to what 
degree of it the bold and persevering may attain.” 

‘IT have no clear impression of what followed : 
had any such remained in my mind, it must ere 
now have made me a chained and drivelling mad- 
maa. but there are confused images sufficiently 
horrible to shake me, even while I write, as with 
a mental earthquake, and drench the paper 
before me with the cold sweat of agony and 
despair. 

*T have a dim recollection of standing suddenly 
among the vast cyclopean relics of ancient Posi- 
donia, of mighty shadows rising among the co- 
lumns, and sitting enthroned upon the spots 
which were once occupied by idols, and of a 
gibbering, and flame-eyed messenger, who spreng 
headlong from the crimsoned moon, bearing a 
torch to kindle an impious sacrifice, and yelling a 
wild chorus amid the night-blast to the dismal 
chaunt of Tanthe, and of the giant shades who 
towered around us. 

“Ican also recall the picture of the gien in which 
we first had met, made desolate by fire and hur- 
ricane, the fountain gushing flames and blood, 
and the wide firmament paved with the faces of 
demons. 

‘ But through my remembrance of these things, 
there runs also the crushing consciousness of deeds 
which good men could not believe, and scarcely 
the most guilty would execute. Oh God! canst 
thou forgive the wretch against whom the blood of 
the innocent, and worse than blood, calls aloud 
for vengeance? My life seems curdling in my 
heart, while 1 think that she has lain in my bosom 
who instructed her miserable vassal, Leon, to be- 
guile me into wielding that Scymetar, a weapon 
which for thousands of years had been the chosen 
instrument of crime, and which, from the moment 
I touched it, became, in my weak hand, the en- 
gine of unutterable atrocities. 

‘ These days of agitation and evil were mingled 
with periods of unimaginable ‘oy, when I plunged 
away from the dark and foul pursuits that she 
prompted, into the delight of lanthe’s love. Yet [ 
tremble to think of them even for a moment, and 
can only recur with melancholy pleasure to that 





earlier time when we met beside the stainless 





‘fountain, or she sang to me in the-eeolialeove, 


aud I was absorbed in the enjoyment ef that virgin 
heart which she seemed to yield to mé with, such 
innocent confidence ; and therefore is it that. I 
have even now a strange and palpitating pleasure 
in resting beside the spring which rises in. yonder 
woods.’ 

Cuarrer VIII. 

‘Tr was a sultry autumn afternoon. Tanthe was 
reposing until sun-set should cool the air; but I 
could not rest, I wandered forth from the apart- 
ments where she lay upon cushions spread along 
the marble floor, and turned my steps towards the 
Naiad’s fountain, The water welled forth with a 
gentle continuous murmur, and, rippling out of 
the basin, wheeled fresh and quilieg over the 
pebbles. I entered beneath the arch, and was 
surprised to see a man stretched upon the ground 
among the fern and flowers. He was an aged pil- 
grim, wrapped in his mantle, with a crucifix 
pressed to his heart. He was quite dead. Ina 
niche before the spot on which he seemed to have 
been kneeling, was an ancient and decayed image 
of the Madonna. I had never seen it before. The 
recess had been blocked up with rubbish, and the 
poor old man had spent the last hours of his life 
in again bringing it to view. Even on the colour- 
less features of the dead pilgrim, there was an 
expression of gentle and pious satisfaction ; and 
he had clasped the crucifix so closely, that it 
would have required rude violence to disenyage it, 

‘I was startled by the sudden view of Christian 
devotion, even blended, as it probably was, in 
this old man’s heart with some touches of super- 
stition. I looked down upon the emblem which 
he held, and which I had not ventured to drag 
from his fingers; and I thought I could have 
wept plenteous showers, but that my eye-balls felt 
as if they had been seared by the fire of hell. At 
last I sank upon my knees beside the corpse, and, 
covered as I was with blood and pollution, I 
prayed aloud and passionately. 

‘I remained for many minutes kneeling; and, 
before T rose, my eyes fell upon the water in the 
marble basin beside me. I started, and almost 
screamed; for, reflected in the bright dark surface 
of the fountain, I saw the face of lanthe, as if she 
were standing at a little distance behind me. It 
was indeed Janthe, but with her features distorted 
into an expression of rage aud scorn, of which I 
had no previous conception. All their beauty 
was degraded and lost in that look of disgust and 
hatred. I thought that I had seen in.the flowing 
mirror the gleaming point of a small dagger, 
which she always wore in her girdle. These ob- 
servations were made in a second. I instantly 
endeavoured to compose my features, and, rising 
slowly and carelessly, turned to confront her. 
Her countenance was now as beautiful and bright 
as ever: the little poniard was in its jewelled 
sheath, and her right hand held. a rose, which 
seemed that moment plucked from a bush beside 
her, for the branches of the shrub were still qui- 
vering. Even yet I loved her joyfully and deeply ; 
and I spoke with all my old affection. She, toa, 
returned my feelings; and the looks which were 
now imaged in that pure stream were as happy 
and as fond as when we first sat beside its waters. 


‘ But the incidents of that afternoon left behind 
them a strong impression. 1 was still haunted by 
the mild piety of the pilgrim’s feutures, and by 
the demoniac foulness of lanthe’s; if, indeed, 
for I still doubted, the latter was any more than 
a fancy. That night, while she slept, I took 
from her neck a talisman, which I now wear, and 
which I shall keep with me till death. I bequeath 
it to Edward Randolph. It will secure him 
against the wiles of lanthe, if, in that or any 
other form, she shall attempt to make him her 
victim. I knew it would save me from any bat 
the human effects of that vengeance, which [ was 
about to encounter in its most deadly malignity ; 
and I had resolved, if my suspicions should 
prove just, to escape from her dagger by flight. 
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“Her necromancy could not reach the wearer of 
he talisman: = = 
*T seized a casket, which I knew that she trea- 
sured with peculiar care, and the violation of 
which, a legion of fiends were bound to punish. It 
‘contained nothing except papers ; but these were 
sufficient. The greater part of them were written 
"th languages of which I had never even seen the 
character. Some were hieroglyphical ; almost 
all were illuminated with symbols, which I could 
not interpret ; but a few were in Hebrew, Arabic, 
Greek, ftalian, and English: and these gave 
me ample information. Their dates ran back for 
abottt three thousand years; and many of the 
other documents appeared to be much older. 
They all referred to one mysterious woman, who 
seemed to have appeared at different times, and 
under an infinite varicty of names, in all the 
countries of the globe. Each paper related to 
some one man whom she had tempted, deluded, 
and at last destroyed. Princes of Judah, kings 
of Assyria, nobles of Grecian cities, Egyptian 
sages, and Indian conquerors, bishops and barons 
of the iron ages of Europe, and Sultans of Mo- 
hammedan millions, together with many of 
meaner name and place,—all seemed to have 
been successively her paramours, and all to have 
been ruined by their connection with her, except 
three or four out of the whole. 

‘She appeared to have always employed a male 
agent to assist and obey her, to whom, in return, 
she sometimes vouchsafed the enjoyment of enor- 
mous wealth and power. These viziers had suc- 
ceeded each other at the rate of about one in every 
century ; for it did not seem that she could confer 
on them her own immortality, though she had 
the means of prolonging their lives and faculties 
far beyond the ordinary term. I readily perceived 
that an old man, Leon, whom I before named, 
was then her servant. 

“I now saw that Ianthe, whose maiden beauty 
when I first beheld her seemed scarcely to have 
reached to womanhood, had been the chief tempter 
in every age of the world’s history. The bewitcher 
of the idolatrous despots of Babylon and Nineveh, 
the fairest of the Greek Hetere, the Sybil of early 
Italy, the beautiful destruction of Roman pontifts 
and English kings. In the earliest ages of the 
earth, when her childhood grew among the tents 
of patriarchs, she had been loved by the chief of 
the fallen spirits. The Giants, their offspring, 
perished from the world; but this beautiful 
being retained the price which the Angel of the 
Morning Star had paid for her return of his pas- 
sion : perpetual youth, unequalled loveliness, 
supernatural power, such as never belonged to 
any other among mortals, were all held by 
the tenure, that of those whom she should 
tempt, no more than one in any single century 
should escape from her power. If the contract 
should be broken, not the Prince of the Air him- 
self could rescue her from instant and horrible 
perdition. 

‘I had taken the papers to a large window, 
through which the coolness of midnight came to 
my burning brow and labouring bosom ; and I had 
placed a tall lamp beside me to supply light for a 
further cxamination. The rivulet I so much 
loved, and have so often mentioned, increased by 
its longer course to a considerable stream, flowed 
beneath the chamber, and its dark surface re- 
flected the lamp and my own haggard and eager 
countenance. I looked for an instant at_ the 
waters, and again I'saw behind me the scowling 
and partial ferocity which had before been imaged 
in the fountain, and again the dagger gleamed in 
the hand of lanthe. The talisman would save me 
from her spells, but not from her poniard. I 
dropped the casket and the papers ; and, while she 
gave a shrill loud yell, at seeing how I had been 
occupied, I leaped from the casement into the 
stream. 

‘I soon rega 
for the coast. 


ined the land, and set out rapidly 


After considerable delay and diffi- 





culty, I reached Pescara. -A poor dumb. boy fol-- 
lowed me into the town, beseeching, by looks, 
gestures, and miserably imperfect sounds, that I) 
would give him an alms.. For sometime, Lbelieve, 
I was inattentive to his supplications, and remained 
wrapped in remorseful thought. At last he forced 
himself on my notice ; and more I fear out of 
weariness at his importunity than from. sympathy 
for his misfortunes, I gave. him a small purse of 
silver money. When I reached the shore, I found 
a little vessel about to sail toward the north. J 
instantly engaged my passage, and was on the point 
of embarking from among a crowd of idlers, when 
[ heard the shouts of a score of persons at my ear. 
I turned, and thought that I distinguished the eye 
of Leon; but at my feet lay the dumb beggar, 
bleeeding from a gash in the arm. It seemed 
that at the instant I was leaving the shore, a 
hand had been seen to raise a scymetar from 
amid the crowd which surrounded me. It was 
aimed at my head. The boy jumped between, 
pushed the murderer back with one hand, and 
caught the blow upon the other arm. It had for- 
tunately struck obliquely, and the wound was not 
dangerous. With the usual inefliciency of Italians 
in such circumstances, the bystanders took no 
trouble to intercept the retreat of the assassin ; 
and I made my way to the vessel. 

‘ Treached England in a few weeks, the miserable 
manl now am. ‘The indistinct and turbulent me- 
mory of my crimes agonises every hour of my 
existence. But I fortunately shall not long have 
to await that final judgment which can alone 
give me peace in return for long and bitter re- 
pentance. The gifted and seductive creature, to 
whom I owe my wretchedness, I have never heard 
of since I fled from her poniard. I fear that I am 
still deeply criminal for recurring, as I do, with 
mournful but intense delight to some of the mo- 
ments I passed with her before I knew hew des- 
perately she was wicked. [I have sometimes 
thought that I can even recall instants in which 
she heaved a momentary sigh, and wished that she 
could exchange ber powers and atrocities for a 
life of less unrivalled splendour and less unpre- 
cedented guiltiness. Yet this is, perhaps, a delu- 
sion with which the heart deceives the conscience. 
This much is, at all events, certain, that her own 
destruction must be the result of her failing to 
destroy every one who may encounter her, before 
the close of the century. I have sometimes 
dreamed that nothing could account for her dal- 
lying so long with her victim, but some remaining 
thrill of human feeling which had been roused by 
my unhesitating and adoring love. ‘ 

‘If she shall ever seek to tempt my friend, he is 
thus forewarned. Let no difference of dress, 
situation, or language, deceive him. To her all 
are the same. But under all disguises, she will 
appear superior to her state, the most lovely, the 
most accomplished, the most powerful of earthly 
creatures. Let this be his safeguard. He will 
have read my words, and he cannot be mistaken, 
if he does not will to be so. Let the feeling that 
the strength of the woman he may love, is dif- 
ferent not only in proportion but in kind from 
that which exists in any other of our race,—let 
this be his sufficient protection. Better for him 
to fly from fortune, country, friends, to become 
a beggar and an outeast, or to be at once his 
own destroyer, than to meet the fascination of 
Tanthe !’ 

‘Too truly hast thou spoken, O my friend!’ 
said Edward, as the manuscript fell from his hand. 
He died in prison before he could be brought to 
trial for the murder; but his previous rebellion 
against Zorah, and deep repentance, supposing 
that she and Ianthe were but a single wonderful 
being, must have been the overthrow of her do- 
minion, the loss of her brilliant attributes, the 
consummation of her destiny, and the utter per- 
dition of all that was once so beautiful aid so 
mighty. 

‘The Scymetar could not be found ; and Edward 
Randolph was unable, when on his death-bed, to 





recall the slightest- remembrance of it, aft * he 

had made it the instrument of his remade 

crime. PHANES 
! ish 


[We have reason to believe that. the heroine ofthe 
above story has appeared, like the South ‘ 
pirates, with forged papers. There are grounds 
supposing that her real name is Mrs, Salathiel, y 
on account of her husband’s eccentric dispositios : 
been living for some years on a separate mainten; 
She is well known in the fashionable circles of London, 
by the name of Lady Barrymore.—Ep.] : 





THE WOOLGATHERER. 
No. V. 


Sir Andrew.—Methinks, sometimes, | have no more 
wit than a Christian or an ordinary man has. 

Sir Toby.—Marry, Sir, sometimes he is a kind of 
Puritan. 

Sir Andrew.—Oh ! if I thought that, I’d beat him like 
a dog. 

Sir Toby.—What, for being a Puritan 2 Thy exqui- 
site reason, dear knight ? 

Sir Andrew.—I have no exquisite reason for’t, but | 
have reason good enough.— 7welfth Night. 


I wAve quoted these passages for the Purpose 
of bringing before my reader’s mind an old friend 
of his, one Sir Andrew Aguecheek, on whom | 
shall make bold to pass a few observations. How 
is it that this awkward and ungainly coxcomb 
this dull phlegmatic boaster, this strange com. 
pound of solemnity and conceit, without. one 
symptom of sense or wit, contrives perpetually:to 
amuse us, and, in some measure, to gain even 
upon our hearts? Not a jest, not a pun, not.the 
most miserable quibble, can the highest degree of 
excitement he is capable of, elicit from him, he 
thinks of little else except himself, and of his.own 
rare perfections, a subject, one would imagine, 
very soon exhausted ; he is faithful to his folly, 
never, by any chance, wanders into sense, is ata 
times the same dull, credulous, vain Sir Ap- 
drew: how is it, I repeat, that such a creature 
should never speak but to amuse, that his stupidity 
should be more engaging than the keenest wit, 
that his pure and simple absurdity should te 
watched for, and dwelt upon, with as much inter. 
est as the passions or sentiments of more noble 
personages ? 

It is that each word he utters reveals the cha 
racter of the man. It is not so much the singular 
dulness of the speech itself that we are reading 
that amuses us; it is, that, by it, we are madeto 
see again and again the man Aguecheek. The 
conception of such a character is infinitely ludi- 
crous, and it is this conception which is perpetu- 
ally returning upon us. We are in the situation 
of that humorous man who, having caught 
glimpse of some countryman’s face, which appeats 
to him extremely droll, cannot look upon it again, 
for a single moment, without bursting into laugh- 
ter. The effect of every thing Sir Andrew says, 
ix to betray his own character ; he cannot disgitse 
it in the least ; at every word the secret escapes. 
Whenever he would speak, no matter what’ the 
subject, 

‘ Il ouvre un large bec, laisse tomber sa proie?” 


But | do him injustice in saying only thathé 
cannot disguise himself—he has no such wish, itis 
the last thing he would think of disguising. He 
is the most candid, the most sincere man in the 


world. Ne one can be more honest than he; for; 
though it may be true that he thinks differently 
at different times of the day, yet he never belies: 
his thoughts. He has no exquisite reason, but 
he has some reason good enough, could. he but 
remember it, for all the changes that his opinions 
undergo. It is this quality of sincerity which 

no little to the humour of the character, which 
draws to it the sympathy of the reader, and gives 
it, if 1 may so speak, the appearance of genuine 
humanity. 
such a character was the highest effort of humout. 
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—— 
here was @ time when this word seems to have 
heen applied only ‘to a lower species of wit; but 
Hately umour has been allowed to signify the 
(most refined and delicate perception of all that is 
tesque in human nature, and, in this sense, 
as"heen justly considered as the most incon- 
table privilege of genius. To have thus ex- 
ed humour above wit, even under any signifi- 
“sation of the word, would formerly have been 
‘Yooked upon as a most heterodox proceeding ; but 
{ believe, at the present day, it will pass without 
contest. Wit is the sport that an active mind 
makes with his knowledge ; humour is the giving 
out to others the original impressions as made by 
the object itself: wit ranges wide, and collects 
from the most distant quarters; humour is the 
result of a more tranquil susceptibility, ‘ the har- 
yest of a quiet eye:’ wit combines things ap- 
ntly the most dissimilar; humour is occupied 
with objects as they are: wit is the property of 
the intellect alone; humour requires as well a 
high cultivation of the affections. An ordinary 
man may make an occasional witticism, a clever 
one may write a good comic scene; but to create 
such a personage as Aguecheek requires, and is 
the sure test of, the highest qualities of mind. If 
there be any truth in these remarks, they may 
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se deserve the attention of those who call upon us to 
I admire the whole body of the elder dramatists as 
How resembling Shakspeare in their genius. Of which 








of them can it be said that he has exhibited any 
true humour? Which of their comic characters 
js not a mere effort of ingenuity? To pursue 
this subject would lead me far from my track ; 
but I must be allowed to think, that they who 
pronounce the dramatic genius even of Fletcher 
to be of the same description as that of Shak- 









































a . speare, are strangely deceived either in one or the 
sown @ other of these poets. Perhaps the vigorous and 











expressive diction, the true pathos, the easy 




















folly, @ manner of supporting a dialogue, which these 
ii authors possess in common, has led them to carry 
Ap. we similitude still further. But there is a wide 











































































interval between the poetic expression of a feel-: 


tions of seenery, which consist in a careful enu- 
meration of the several parts of the landscape. 
Sir Walter Scott begins at the wrong place: he 
should begin with what he feels, and he may be 
sure that the scéne will be described ; but, while 
he limits himself to what he sees, he will never 
communicate to his readers any of the feeling 
which he has experienced. If in these observa- 
tions I should seem to be wandering widely, I can 
only give, as an excuse, that the title under which 
I write, does not warrant the expectation of great 
regularity. W 





THE SHELL, 


AN HISTORICAL APOLOGUE, 


‘Tue World was made for Man,’ said he. 

‘1 will tell you an apologue,’ answered the 
teacher : 

1. Ina beautiful bay of the celebrated island 
Atlantis, a large Shell of the most delicate white, 
and the most rounded form, the relic from some 
previous world, lay on the smooth and elastic 
sand. It was left for a long period undisturbed 
and unaltered ; sometimes kissed by the extreme 
bubbles of the billows, and often trembling so 
melodiously in the wind as to have furnished to 
the early gods the first hint of a musical instru- 
ment, and to have been the prototype of the 
sounding conches which accompanied with their 
deep notes the feasts on Olympus, and the Indian 
triumphs of Bacchus. 

2. The moist dust gradually accumulated with- 
in it, and the germ of a sea-weed fell upon the 
soil, and grew until a fair and flourishing plant, 
with long dark leaves, overhung the white edge 
of the thin and moonlike vase. For many months 
the ocean herb retained its quiet existence, im- 
bibed the night-dew of the heavens, rejoiced in 
the fresh breezes from the sea, and lived in tran- 
quil safety through every change of shower and 
sunshine. At length a storm arose which rolled 
the waters upon the shore. The Shell was over- 
whelmed, the plant washed out of it, and the light 
vessel swept into a cleft of the rocks. 

3. After some days of calm and warmth, a bird 
dropped into it a seed, which sprouted, and be- 
came an orange-tree. Its leaves were so thick 
and green, that they would have supplied a grace- 
ful chaplet to a wood-nymph, and she might have 
delighted to place in her bosom the pearly and 
fragrant blossoms which hung amid the tuft of 
verdure. The seasons with their varieties, and 
the starry influences of gentle nights, nurtured 
the shrub, and the pure flowers were changed 
into gorgeous fruits, which gleamed through the 
foliage like the glimpses of a gilded statue in 
some deserted temple through the robes and coro- 
nals of creepers which have overgrown it. The 
orange-tree had gladdened many spring-times 
with its sweetness and its splendour, when it faded 
and died ; and the birds of the air piped a lamen- 
tation over the shrub, amid the living beauty of 
which they had so often nestled. 

4. In after years, when nothing remained of the 
orange but a slight and dreamy odour around the 
Shell, and the last light grains of the dust wherein 
it grew had been borne away by the eddying 
breezes, a butterfly, as red and glittering as the 
planet Mars, came on its crimson wings to the 
dim and spiral cell. It fluttered round the ivory 
entrance, poised itself upon it for a moment, and 
waved its silken sails. Then, after darting and 
circling, like a winged mote of the sunbeam, 
through the deep Woods and over the sea, it re- 
turned to perish. While it sank into its quiet 
and beautiful retreat, it yet seemed loath to leave 
a world which to it had been a fairy domain ; but 
the necessity of its nature was upon it, and it 
clused the gay leaflets which had sustained its 
flight, and resigned itself to death. 

5. It was followed by a troop of bees, which 
took possession of the Shell, and, after their 





wit ing, or even the writing of an affecting scene, and 
st wil, the art of bringing into life a new character 
ild Be @ Which still seems to exist, even when we are not 
inter  imtiediately thinking of the words it has uttered. 
idle My reader may perhaps think me somewhat 
; enthusiastic over this Aguecheek ; but if he will 
consider what are the materials of this character, 
ie cht Haid the amount of pleasure he has derived from 
ingwlat Bit, he will probably grow as enthusiastic himself. 
reading B Even Sir John Falstaff, that tun of humour, that 
nade to large living Momus, is not so peculiarly, so tho- 
‘The y Shakspearean. 
ly ludi- very one must have been struck with the ease 
erpelu- BF vith which Shakspeare gives us a picture of the 
ituation Bf verson of his heroes. A humorous remark of 
vught’® Wf one of the characters presents us at once, and 
appears @ without any apparent intention, with a portrait 
it agaltl, @ which is never afterwards effaced. In the present 
o laugh case, all we know of this properest man in all 
ew say, & Illyria, is derived from a witty remark of Sir Toby 
disgit# Fi on his head of hair. ‘It hangs,’ says he, ‘ like 
escapes, on a distaff; and I hope to see a housewife 
vhat the Hh take thee between her legs, and spin it off;’ yet 
;, @ ho needs any further description, after this 
proie.” @ picture of the Jank body, and long hair, of Sir 
y thathe “drew? =A few peculiarities, vividly impressed 
vish, itis upon the mind, give the reader a far better, and 
tary wore durable impression, than the most complete 
ae the  MHlogue of features and of dress. It had been 
ihe; fits well if our great living novelist, who, in his male 
i fferently racters, has exhibited much of the creative 
ver belies: jg Suus of Shakspeare, had attended to this. After 
ote ilthe items he has given us of coats and hose, of 
d he but muscle and of feature, we rarely have any bodily 
inions Ue of the hero to accompany us through the 
hich adds wel. It is the impression which such a person 
er, witch wuld make upon us if living, that it is desirable 
4 gives W produce ; and this impression is generally 
ft enuine owed by the number of particulars which Sir 
ourtrayel! Ii. thinks it necessary to state. The same 
 humout of remark applies to this author’s descrip- 











returned to its smooth and undulated: c bers 
with the materials of their combs, and with large 
store of bright and luxurious honey, The.tiny 
echoes of their abode resounded with the constant 
hum of labour and happiness, and it »was soon as 
brimming as a wine-cup at a nuptial-feast, with 
the rich and perfumed treasurea of the. insects, 
arranged and sealed in the exact. compartments 
which filled the interior of their silvery, palace. 
But a bird attacked and destroyed their common- 
wealth, and again the Shell was left empty. 

6. A humming-bird, aJl emerald, ruby,. and 
sephite then discovered the lonely nook, and 
folded there its jewelled wings. It soon found a 
mate, and together they lived a flowery life, He 
who had seen either of them wandering at sunset 
through the glen, would have believed that the 
brilliant core of the western sky was fluttering 
away along the earth; or the little animal might 
have been thought the choicest signet of a prince, 
transformed of a sudden into a living thing, and 
endued with the power of flight. When they 
wheeled together towards their home at twilight, no 
pair of fire-flies, no twin-lights of the firmament 
could be brighter than were their diamond crests. 
The sweet essences of a thousand buds and flowers 
supplied their nourishment; and, while they sucked 
the delicious juices of ripe fruits, their wings were 
tinctured by the lightest bloom of the plum and 
the grape. But the rain dropped thick and fast 
into the Shell, and the gentle birds, which seemed 
made to whisper love-messages in the rose-bud 
ear of alady, and to hide themselves in sport 
among her ringlets, departed from their nest, and 
sought in sparry grotté, or in southern bower, a 
more secure habitation for their lovely but frail 
existence. 


7. Lastly, at sunrise, seemed flitting from the 
morning star an elfin spirit, which danced into 
the Shell, and assumed it as his home. It thrilled 


with life and pulsation; and, while a sprin 
gushed out of the rock, and bore it along towards 
the sea, he spread his thin wings to the breeze, 
and sailed in his lily-coloured argogy away over 
the blue and sunny deep. The white Shell, and 
its new sovereign, moved forward with the grace- 
ful swiftness of a snowy swan, tilting’ over the 
light ripples of the water, and, when night came 
with its constellations, seemed to be itself a trem- 
bling star on the verge of the horizon. That 
spirit, too, shall inhabit the Shell but for a time, 
and shall then depart, that he may develope, in 
some other more fitting position, the whole - 
cities of his nature. ‘The Shell will sink into the 
waves, and be joined to the treasures of the ocean 
caverns, in them, also, to aid the existence of 
other beings, and to fulfil a new cycle’ of ‘its 
ministry. 

That Shell is the Worun: that Spirit, May, 
Yet not for man alone was it created, but for all 
the living things in the successive stages of exist- 
ence, which can find in it a means of happiness, 
and an instrument of the laws which govern their 
being. 


Ss. 





LONDON—A FRAGMENT. 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF H. HEINE.) 


I] HAVE seen what the world can show most re- 
markable to an astonished spirit, | have seen, and 
my astonishment is yet unabated. Ever rears 
itself in my remembrance that stony forest of 
habitations, and within it that impetuous stream 
of living human countenances, with all its terrible 
haste of love, of hunger, and of hatred. I speak 
of Lonpvon. 
Send a philosopher to London—but, on your 
life, no pget! Send a philosopher hither, and set 
him in a nook of Cheapside: he will here learn 
more than out of all the books in the last Leipsic 
fair; and, as the human billows rush around him, 
an ocean of new thoughts will rise within him: 
the eternal spirit hovering over, will inspire him ; 





daily excursions over meadow and bloomy bank, 


the closest mystery of social order suddenly open 





itself to him ; he wilt audibly catch, and visibly 
mark, the beating pulse of the world.” Then, as 
London is the practical, powerful right-hand of 
the world, so is that thoroughfare leading from 
the Royal Exchange to Downing-street, to be re- 
garded as a world’s artery. 

But do not bring a poet to London! This bare 
reality in all things, this colossal uniformity, this 
mechanical movement, this uneasiness of pleasure 
itself, this over-excited London, crushes the fancy, 
while it wounds the heart. And would you send 
a German poet hither, a dreamer, who stops to 
contemplate every single object, perhaps a ragged 
beggar-woman, or a polished jewel-case? O, then 
things soon go badly with him, and he is pushed 
backwards and forwards upon all sides with a na- 
tionally gentle God damn! 1 soon remarked these 
people had a deal to do. They live on one great 
Soot : though food and clothing in their country are 
dearer than with us, they must be better fed and 
clothed-than we are. As belongs to ostentation, 
they have an enormous debt; yet, for the sake 
of. bragging, sometimes they throw their gui- 
neas out of window, tell the nations they 
are ready to box ’em all round for sport, and 

ive their respective monarchs a handsome 

uceur into the bargain. Wherefore John Bull 
has to labour day and night to find supplies for 
such out-goings ; day and night must he task his 
brain for the discovery of new machines, and 
count his earnings in the sweat of his brow, and 
run and leap, without much looking about him, 
from the harbour to the Exchange, from the Ex- 
change to the Strand ;* and, therefore, it is very 
excusable, when, at a corner in Cheapside, a poor 
devil of a Deutsch poet, all agape at a print-shop, 
stands in his way, he should push him aside out 

of it, with a not entirely courteous God damn. 
But the print which I was gaping at in Cheap- 
side, was the crossing of the French over the 
Beresina. 

When roused from this contemplation, I looked 
again upon the street, where a motley rout of 
men, women, children, horses, post-chaises,— 
amidst them, too, a hearse,—all rattling, roaring, 
groaning, growling, onward rolled : it seemed to 
me as though all London were a bridge of Bere- 
sina, where each one, in mad eagerness to prolong 
his little atom of life, would still press forwards,— 
where the strong horseman treads down the poor 
foot-passenger,—where every one who falls to the 
ground is lost for ever,—where the best comrades, 
utterly unfeeling, hurry on over each other’s 


corpses,—and where thousands, faint and bleed- 
ing, who would vainly cling to the timbers of the 


bridge, sink down into the cold abyss of death. 


On the other hand, how much happier and 
more habitable is our beloved Germany! In what 
dream-like tranquillity, in what Sabbath-like re- 
pose, things go on there! The guard is mounted 
quietly ; the uniforms and houses glitter in quiet 
sunshine; about the eaves the swallows fiutter ; 
at the windows the jolly lady-justices smile; in 
the bustle of the streets there is room enough; 
the hound can stretch itself quietly; men can 
stand at case, discourse about the theatre, and 
bow low when perchance some proud curmud- 


geon, or bice-curmudgeon, passes. 


I expected great palaces, and saw nothing but 
a wilderness of small houses; but even the uni- 
formity of these, and their interminable extent, 
: These tenements of 
brick, become, by damp and coal-smoke, alike in 
colour, namely, a brownish olive-green. They 
are all of the same style of building, commonly 
three or four windows broad, three high, and 
adorned at the top with little red rows of chim- 
neys, which look like bloody teeth drawn out. 
Every English family, if it consists only of two 
persons, must inhabit a whole house, its separate 
castle ; and rich speculators, in order to meet this 


are powerfully imposing. 


the less so that the eyes of strangers are inces- 
santly kept in exercise by the wonderful succes- 





* Query.—To Exeter Change, or to ‘The Atheneum’ 


Office ? 


‘THE ATHENAUM. 


want, build whole streets, in’ which.they let. the, 

houses singly. 
that*patt of London, ‘the site of handicrafts and: 
mannfactures, where old buildings are here and 
there scattered amongst new ones, and where the 
fronts of the houses also are Covered’ with ell-' 
lo 
an 


.' Invthe main: streets of the city, 


names and numbers, commonly in gilding, 
relief, up to the roof,—that characteristic 
unifornsity of the houses is not so striking, and 


sion of new and beautiful objects which are ex- 
hibited in the shop-windows. Not merely the 
objects themselves produce a great effect, since 
an Englishman delivers all that he manufactures 
ina state of the highest finish and perfection ; 
but the art of arrangement, contrast of colouring, 
and variety, impart a peculiar attraction to Eng-' 
lish wares; even articles of daily necessity shine 
with a surprising and magical splendour; common 
articles attract us with a novelty of aspect; raw 
fish lie so pleasingly tricked out, that the change- 
ful glitter of their scales allures us; raw flesh is 
placed, as if painted upon delicate varied porce- 
lain, garnished with gay parsley; yea, all is like 
a picture, and reminds us of the bright, yet sober 
colouring of Franz Mieris. Only, the men are 
not so joyous as in those,Dutch pictures : with the 
most earnest possible visages, they sell the most 
amusing playthings; and the cut and colour of 
their clothes is uniform, like their houses. 


At the opposite quarter of London, which is 
called the West End of the town, and where the 
proud and idle world resides, the same uniformity 
is still more absolute: the streets are long and 
broad, the houses large as palaces. One finds, 
also, in this part of the town, great squares ; rows 
of houses, like the above, which form a quad- 
rangle, in the midst of whieh there is a garden, 
inclosed with a black iron railing, with, here and 
there, a statue. In all these streets and places, 
the eye of a stranger is no where offended with 
the ruinous hovels of misery. Wealth and pride 
tower above all, and poverty, pushed back into 
remote lanes and dark damp alleys, lives, unno- 
ticed, with its rags and its groans. 

A stranger who wanders through the principal 
streets of London, and does not hit exactly on the 
peculiar quarter of the people, will see nothing, 
or very little, of the manifold misery which exists 
in London. Only here and there, at the entrance 
of a dark alley, stands, silently, a worn-out fe- 
male, with an infant at her agenized breast, and 
begs with her eyes. Perhaps, if these eyes are yet 
beautiful, one looks a moment into them, and 
shrinks from the world of woe one sees there. 
The habitual beggars are old stagers, principally 
blackamoors, who stand at the corners of streets, 
and, what in dirty London is extremely useful, 
sweep a path for foot-passengers, and expect 
a copper coin for this service. Poverty in 
the fellowship of vice and crime, creeps at 
night-fall from its lurking-places. It shuns 
the light of day the more anxiously, the more 
horribly its wretchedness contrasts with the arro- 
gance of wealth which shows itself off every 
where: only hunger drives it sometimes at mid- 
day from its obscure dens, and there it stands 
with dumb yet speaking eyes, and supplicates the 
rich tradesman, who hastens past, jingling his gains, 
or the idle lord who, like a satiated demi-god, 
rides a high horse, and now and then turns a proud, 
indifferent eye upon the human toil around him, 
as though they were diminutiyg ants, or a crowd of 
inferior creatures, whose joy Or woe had nothing 
in common with his feelings. Above the human 
rabble which cleaves fast to the clods, hovers 
England’s nobility, like a being of higher race, 
which looks on little England as a lodging, Italy 
as its summer-garden, Paris as its company- 
saloon, and the whole world as its property. 
Without care or cupboard, they soar apart, and 
their gold is a talisman which magically satisfies 
their wildest desires. 
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We well remember the impresston made Wey” 
us by this singular and amiable fan's! i etuen” 
from t. The fame of his talents and achieye.” 
ments had gone before him ; and his presence wag. 
well calculated to heighten the feelings.of esteem,. 
respect, and interest, which had been largely ex. 
cited among literary and scientific men, ‘by the 
accounts of his discoveries. His person wasj:dy 
is well known, of the most majestic size ; ‘tye: 
poatienens of his manners, and the sweetness'¢f 
is countenance, prevented his height from pi 
ducing any disagreeable effect upon. the, ming. 
The modest, yet earnest, animation with which 
spoke of what he had seen and done, could not fa 
to please even the persons whose habitual thoughts 
were least congenial with the subjects he spoke 
of. But to those who were attached to the study 
of antiquities, history, and the arts, his convérss. 
tion gave the highest delight. In the short time 
that he had been in Egypt, in spite of .narroy 
means and an imperfect education, he had laid 
open more of the hidden things in that. land. of 
caverns, ruins, tombs, and mysteries, than all the: 
hundreds of dilettanti, savans, and tourists in ge. 
neral, who had gone before him, and have followed 
after him. In every thing he did, there waste 
same impress of unrivalled sagacity and calin'séf: 
reliance; and his own simple, honest, gracéfil 
narrative unconsciously, displays to. us its autho 
as bursting the rocky barriers of the pyran 
Cephrenes, levelling the mountains of sand before 
the temple of Ypsambul, moving the enormons 
mass of Memnon’s head, (without the slightest 
injury to its beautiful features,) and piercing his 
dark descent to the magnificent array and far-re- 
ceding vistas of Beban E] Malook,—and doing all 
with the unpretending and unfearing energy of 
a child, but with more than the intelligence ‘and 
firmness of almost any man, even the most cele. 
brated. 

His guilelessness was not fit to contend with 
the interested malignity which took so.cruel ad- 
vantage of his poverty and friendlessness,,. He 
fell a victim as much to croases and di i 
ment as to an unfavourable climate ; and. his name 
is, we fear, well nigh forgotten; but, so far asiour 
feeble authority may extend, the memory: ofs 
good inan and a man of genius, shall not perish 
from the earth. His respectable and unfortunate 
widow is now. proposing te publish, in successive 
parts, a series of lithographic copies from, the 
painted sculptures of that splendid tomb, the 
most singular and beautiful among the old oe 
tian monuments, which was discovered solely, 
him, and of which so curious and brilliant @-re 
presentation was exhibited in London. The work 
will be published (by Mr. Churchill, bookseller, 
Leicester-square) in from twelve to fourteen 
numbers, at twenty-five shillings each, to be paid 
for on delivery, and will contain at least eigh 
plates. Mrs. Belzoni cannot venture upon # 
expensive an undertaking, important as it 6M 
the arts and to learning, without having ob 

the name of two hundred subscribers. We hope 
it is certain that thrice this number of. persons 
will come forward for such an object in the 
course of a very few days. , 


i 





POPULAR SCIENCE. 


‘ How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.” 
Comus. wy 


5% 


I.—ANIMATED NATURE, 

“ And God said, let them have dominion over the fish of te 
sea, and over the fow! of the air, and over the cattle, andav 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing.’—Genesis.  »«; 


1.—ANIMAL MECHANICS. <4 

Movements of the Eye.—The motions of the eye, ant 

it is very restless, are performed, as all animal motions 

are, by muscles or fleshy ribbons, All these movers 

the eye take their origin from the innermost part ‘‘ 
the socket, running forwards to be inserted into 
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eyeball ; and, when made to contract by the will, they, 
of .y, pull, the eye in. the direction required. In 
ah e re are six of these muscles ; four straight, 
ue; The four straight muscles are in- 
4o roll the eye inwards ; one being above, one 
paew, and one on each side of, the ball. The upper 
oné'taises the eye upwards and backwards; the lower 
jraws it downwards and inwards ; the outer moves it 
jowards the temple ; the inner pulls it towards the nose. 
Wheo-all four act together, they sink the eye in the 
socket, and keep it fixed and motionless. The lower 
igne muscle takes its rise from the bones vee ei 
‘ rof the eye, and, running obliquely back- 
et below the eye-ball, ‘is inserted about tle middle 
of it, or farther inwards than the lower straiglit musele. 
The upper oblique merits particular attention for its 
singular mechanism. 


2.—ZoornytToLocy. 


fg the Sponge an Animal ?—According to the Lin- 
negn naturalists, sponges are the habitations of a tribe 
of animals belonging to the class VeRMeEs, order 
hytes, each of which ix characterised as a fixed 
, flexile, torpid, of various forms, composed 
either of reticulated fibres, or masses of small spines 
jaterwoven together, and clothed with a gelatinous 
\full of small mouths on its surface, by which 
it absorbs and rejects water. As early as the days 
istotle, these curious weer roductions were 
supposed, to possess aniwal life. e same opinion 
prevailed in the time of Pliny. Modern naturalists, 
losing sight of the observations of the ancients, pro- 
them to be vegetables, and many extraor- 
liaary conjectures were hazarded respecting their pro- 
table’ origin ; some assigning to them the animal, 
oer’ to the vegetable, and others again to the 
winetal kingdom, while. not a few imagined that they 
were. produced by a concretion of sea-mud. These 
qpipions continued to embarrass the speculations of 
thelearned till the year 1752, when M. Peyssonel ac- 
tually discovered and described the animals that form 
fogr.different kinds of sponges, each of which he pro- 
nounced to be altogether inanimate bodies, insensible 
oe touch, or, indeed, to the undulations of the sea, 
id formed by the juice or glutinous exudation of the 
wiphytes which inhabit them. 
; 3,—ENTOMOLOGY. 


‘Depredations on Bee-Hives—The stores of the bee- 
life are too ‘tempting to escape the rapacity of several 
spetiés of insects, particularly the wasp and his formi- 
de congener, the hornet. The death’s-head hawk- 
neth{A cherontia Atropos) is likewise a hive-plunderer ; 
wa; as it has the faculty of emitting a remarkable 
wand, it is supposed by Huber that it may produce an 
elect. upon the bees of a hive somewhat similar to that 
caused by the voice of their queen, which, as soon as 
utered, strikes them motionless; and thus it may be 
mabled to commit, with impunity, much devastation 
in the midst of myriads of armed bands. The grubs of 
some of the smaller moths (Tinez and Tortrices) ex- 
libit equal hardihood with equal impunity. They 
itdeed pass the whole of their initiatory state in the 
nidst of the combs. Yet, in spite of the stings of the 
beetiof a whole republic, they continue their depreda- 
tions unmolested, ‘sheltering themselves in tubes made 

grains of wax and lined with silken tapestry spun 
|; lhl which the bees (however disposed they 
may be to revenge the mischief which they do therm, by 
devouring what to all other animals would be indiges- 
fit, their wax) are unable to penetrate. ‘These 

are sometimes so numerous in a hive, and commit 
téh'cxtensive ravages, as to force the poor bees to 
deertit and seek another habitation. 
a 4.—IcuTHYOLocy. 

The Herring.—It has been maintained by some 
taturalists, that herrings breed in the northern seas, 
fom which they annually migrate southwards ; but for 
this opinion there does not seem to be any very satis- 
wn eee it has never, at least, been attempted 
lo realize the theory by establishing herring fisheries 
m the coast of Iceland, Greenland, or Spitzbergen. 
When they make their first appearance on the coast 
Scotland, it is not in shoals, but in small nambers— 

rs, as it were, of the myriads which are to 
tlloe; . There is nothing to indicate a migration from 
tenorth; on the contrary, there is every reason to 
telieve they breed in our own seas ; but both the time 
breeding and.of their visits are irregular and 
‘@micious;, Much good, money. bas been sunk by 
buildings and establishing fishing stations, 

‘hitch: the herrings afterwards abandoned. 
“The Tunny.—The tunny (Scomber thynnus) is a 
bautiful fish, somewhat similar to a mackarel, having 








the back ofa fine, deep, China blue, with eight spurious 
fins on the dorsal line, and as many on the belly. The 
tunnies enter the Mediterranean in immense shoals, 
swimming with great swiftness, making a loud hissing 
boise, and forming a regular porelieionrase, Why they 
assume this order does not appear ; for it is not calcu- 
lated to facilitate either their progress, or the capture 
of their prey. Perhaps, however, it may be intended to 
prevent the attacks’ of their enemies, like the Lacede- 
monian or the Roman phalanx, to which, perhaps, the 
parallelogram of the tunny shoals may have given ori- 
gin.’ Sometimes the tunny is found in our northern 
seas, in pursuit of herrings, &c., but always in small 
numbers, never in shoals. 


5.—ORNITHOLOGY. 


Migratory Birds.—The British birds which are con- 
sidered migratory may be divided into those which in- 
habit our island in the winter time, as fieldfares, wood- 
cocks, and many sea-birds ; and those which, coming 
in spring, spend their summer with us, as the cuckoos, 
the wryneck, and the redstart : whether the few species 
of swallow which visit us in spring, and retire in au- 
tumn, are of this sort, or whether they are of a nature 
quite different, and become torpid during wivter, is a 
question which has long been discussed. The suspicion 
entertained by ornithologists, that they constituted an 
exception to the general mode of accounting for the 
annual disappearance and reappearance of birds, must 
have been founded on the fact of their having been oc- 
casionally discovered in a state of torpidity ; and it is 
somewhat surprising that this curious circumstance 
did not lead to an earlier knowledge of their natural 
history. The more ancient Greek bards seem to have 
considered the swallow as a bird of passage ; while the 
Roman. natural historians regarded it as lying tor- 
pid through the winter. It is more difficult to re- 
concile their epposite opinions and evidence, by the 
supposition that some species migrate, and others lie 
torpid, than to suppose that accidental circumstances 
may sometimes cause the torpidity of individuals of all. 
The Greek word xeA:iSwy, and the Latin word Airundo, 
certainly meant the swallow ; but these terms do not 
define the species, and were probably uscd for swallows 
in general; though, in some instances, we may, by the 
description, Wiscover the species which the author hap- 
pened to have in his head when he was writing. 


6.—Mazo.oey. 


The Snail-paced Lemur—This interesting animal is 
less in size than the common cat. Its body is of a 
pale brown or mouse colour. The face is flattish, and 
the nose somewhat sharpened. The eyes, which are 
very prominent, are surrounded with a circle of dark 
brown, and a stripe of the same colour runs down the 
middle of the back. It is remarkably slow in its mo- 
tions, which has given rise to its name, and has led 
some naturalists to rank it among the sloths. It is a 
nocturnal animal, and lies motionless during the greater 
part of the day. Itis for the most part gentle, cxcept 
in the cold season, when, if disturbed, it is very indig- 
nant, and expresses resentment by a sort of grunting 
murmur, like a squirrel, and, sometimes, if much irri- 
tated during that season, he will be as fierce as any 
beast of the woods. M. D’ Ebsonville observes of 
one of these animals, which he purchased of an Indian, 
that it was melancholy, silent, and patient ; and its mo- 
tions were so extremely slow, that, even when it seemed 
desirous of moving fast, it scarcely proceeded above 
six or eight yards in a minute. Its voice was a kind of 
whistling, by no means unpleasant. When his prey 
was attempted to be taken from him, his countenance 
changed to an appearance expressive of chagrin, and he 
inwardly uttered an acute and tremulous note. He 
generally slept during the day, with his head resting 
on his hands, and his elbows between his thighs. But, 
in the midst of this sleep, although his eyes were 
closed, he was exceedingly sensible to all external im- 
pressions, and never neglected to seize whatever prey 
came inconsiderately within his reach. 


7.—ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Hypochondriacs.—In cases of hypochondriasm, the 
sense of touch is sometimes affected with singular aber- 
rations. One believes himself made of glass or chaff ; 
some think they have no head ; others, that they are 
so light, that they fear the wind will blow them away ; 
another will make oath that he distinctly feels his nose 
immeasurably long. Some think they perceive odours 
or sounds agreeable or disagreeable. M. Cabanis tells 
us, that he knew a man, otherwise very ingenious and 
rational, who felt himself alternately extended and di- 
minished to infinity, though his other senses were 
sound, and his judgment correct. 





LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


IL—NON-ANIMATED NATURE, 
Ay. meanest flow'ret of dy wy 
The common eae skies— 
are Paradise.” 


To bim Guay. 


1.—VEGETABLE MECHANICS. 

The Climbing Marcgravia of Jamaica.—This curious 
piss is frequent in the woods of Jamaica, and appears 

n such various forms, that it has been often mistaken 
for different plants in different stages of its ‘growth: 
It is but a slender weakly climber at first, and, as it 
rises, throws out a few leaves, somewhat of ‘the féerm 
of a heart on both sides : these are sustained: by very 
short foot-stalks, and stand always opposite to a num-~ 
ber of slender radical fibres, whereby it sticks and 
grows to its supporter. By these means the con- 
tinues its growth until it gains the top, and lays its 
trunk more commodiously over some of the be 
branches of the tree: then it begins to strengthen, and 
casts many slender, dependent, and undivided branches 
from the upper parts. But, as it increases at the top, 
the stem grows thicker, separates from the supporter, 
throws off its now useless leaves and roots, or (as we 
should prefer to call them) tendrils, and appeays a 
strong withey shrub, whose trunk is frequently no 
Jess than four or five inches in diameter. 
2.—MINERALOGY. 

Flint in Chalk, &c.—There are silicious pebbles in 
Other limestone strata besides thatof chalk. A marked 
instance occurs at Tillywhim quarry, in the isle of Pur- 
beck. M.de Luc mentions that cornelian, onyx, and 
agates, are spread over the hills near a part of the 
course of the Rhine, although no known strata in Eu- 
rope contain these pebbles. It is a general rule which 
holds of flint as well as other nodules formed in a ma- 
trix, that the crust partakes of the nature and consti- 
tuents of the matrix. 

Chath and Marble—The minerals called lime-stones, 
chalk, and marble, are all carbonate of lime, as well as 
the pretty crystalline stones called calcareous spar. 
Of course the ingredients differ in their proportions in 
each of these, or at least in the manner in which they 
have been originally combined. Sometimes they con- 
tain other substances, as in the case of the rocks on 
each side of the Avon, near Bristol, which are a cu- 
rious sort of carbonate of lime named swinestone, from 
its yielding, when rubbed, a disagreeable foetid smell. 
This smell was heretofore attributed to the presence of 
bitumen, but is now believed to be owing to sulphn- 
retted hydrogen. Carbonate of lime is so very abun- 
dant, both in the state of limestone, of chalk, and of 
marble, not to mention shells, of which it forms tke 
principal suhstance, that it is estimated to form not 
less than one-eighth part of the whole crust of the 
globe. 

3.—GEOLoGy. 

Granite Veins —Mr., Brande in his Lectures on Geo- 
logy, says, that ‘every vein must be of date posterior 
to that of the body which contains it,’ and that granite 
veins frequently shoot from the mass below into the 
super-imposed rock, and, consequently, granite must 
be thrown up in a state of fusion from below. But 
this proves too much; for floetz, limestone, sand- 
stone, and even clay-slate, shoot out veins both up- 
wards and downwards. Were these rocks, then, it miay 
be asked, thrown up in a state of fusion ? ~ One fact is 
well ascertained, that the granite veins at Portsoy ter- 
minate both above and below, while those of Coll and 
Tirie are contemporaneous. 

4.—BorTany. 

Mosses.—To the lower animals, the mosses are of 
great utility. It is well known that the fein-deer de- 
rives its chief nourishment from the Cenomyce ran- 
giferina, and what adds to its value is, that, even in the 
winter, when no other plants are to be had, this lichen 
flourishes luxuriantly under the snow. The white bear 
lines his winter cell with the Polytrichum commune. 
The squirrel builds his elegant nest of moss, as do most 
birds ; even vultures and hawks line the twigs which 
form their nests with moss. Many insects and worms 
feed upon or take shelter in moss. A small slug is fond 
of eating the Buxbaumia aphylla, and this has, no doubt, 
deprived many an eager botanist of specimens of this 
rare native moss. 

5.— METEOROLOGY. 

Effect of Mountains on the Atmosphere—Mountains 
precipitate the moisture contained in the air, not so 
much by attracting it to their summits, as in conse- 
quence of their rocky and grassy sides, when-acted.on 
by the sun, heating large masses of air in the Cold 
upper regions of the atmosphere, which, streaming up- 
wards, come in contact with cold currents, moving 
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cause precipitation. A small increase of elevation 
compensates’ ‘in’ adding to the quantity of rain fora 
reat distance from the sea. At Geneva, the annual 
all of rain is 40 inches ; while at Paris, (300 miles 
nearer the sea,) it is only 194 inches. In England, it is 
found that’Keswick and Kendal, situated among the 
mountains, ‘have 67 or 69 inches of rain annually, 
while in the level — and on the sea coast, 
have only 24 inches. But, although more rain falls in 
mountainous than in level countries, the depth is 
greater at the bottom than at the top of a mountain, 
and close to the surface of the ground than at a distance 
from it. 
6.—ASTRONOMY. 
Comets.—Saumarez, a very ingenious philosopher, 
erudite, acute, and often original, says, that comets are 
portions of the atmosphere in combustion, and, instead 
of describing complete revolutions, they are consumed 
and dissipated before one revolution is completed. 


11]. USEFUL, ARTS. 

‘Every new discovery may be considered as a ew species 
of manufacture, awakening moralindustry and sagacity, and 
employing, as it were, a new capital of mind.” 

Edinburgh Review. 
1—MECHANICs. 

Felting.—If a quantity of wool be spread upon a 
table covered with a linen-cloth, and pressed down in 
different directions, it is obvious that each hair will be- 
gin to move in the direction of its root, as if it had 
been rubbed between the fingers. The different hairs, 
thus moving in every direction, become interwoven 
with each other, and unite into a continuous mass. 
This is the felt with which hats are made. Curled 
hairs entwine themselves with one another more closely 
than those which are straight, though flexible, as they 
do not, like these, recede from the point of pressure in 
a straight line ; and hence hatters employ various me- 
thods to produce curl in the short fur of rabbits, hares, 
and moles, which they use. This is accomplished 
chiefly by applying the solution of certain metallic salts 
to the fur by means of a brush ; so that, when the hairs 
dry, the surface, which was moistened, contracts more 
than the other, and produces the requisite curve. Hair 
which has been pulled from the skin, is not so fit for 
felting as that which has been cut by the shears. In 
the former case, the bulb at the base offers considerable 
resistance to the motion of the hair. This is the rea- 
son why even the short furs are cut off by sharp instru- 
ments. Although straight hairs do not form so close 
and continuous a felt as curled hairs, from their ten- 
dency to proceed in a straight line in the direction of 
the root, yet this property is of great advantage to the 
hatter : he spreads over the surface of his coarser cloth 
a quantity of fine straight fur, and, by pressure, these 
fine hairs move inwards in the direction of their roots, 
and thus form a coating; the base of the hairs being 
inserted in the cloth while the extremities are free. 





THE DRAMA. 





English Opera- House. 

On Friday night was produced, for the first time in 
this country, an opera, by Weigl, known on the con- 
tinent under the name of ‘ Gli Amori Marinari,’ and 
adapted to- the English stage, with the title of ‘The 
Pirate of Genoa. Very little of the music of this com- 
poser had been imported, beyond a few scraps and 
songs, one of which will be recognised in this opera, 
until Mr. Elliston enlisted his juvenile company as the 
dramatis persone of ‘ the Swiss Family ;’ and Madame 
Schiitz and Mademoiselle Sontag gave a representation 
of some detached scenes in the original German. ‘ The 
Pirate of Genoa’ is not so peculiar in dramatic con- 
struction, or in musical expression ; it is less the work 
of acreative mind, but more likely to be popular for 
this very reason, ‘The story, bustling and improbable, 
employs, and is sustained by, a number of incongruous 
characters, each sufficiently lively to be entertaining. 
This rejection of the expletives is unusual in operatic 
compositions ; but beyond this piece of policy Weig! 
has also had the wit to steal from his predecessors 
the idea of one or two of their most happy characters, 
and most renowned pezzi di musica. The part of Sol- 
feggio, and the scenes in which he is concerned, are 
closely copied from ‘I! Fanatico’ of Rossini.. The 
Romanza of Madame Feron will remind every one of 
that in the ‘ Otello.” And numberless other morcels 
might be quoted, which are successful portraits of well- 
known originals. Considering the learning, variety, 
and artfulness of the music, carried throughout the 
opera, withont any intervals of dialogue: considering 
the number of concerted pieces, with the crabbed and 


THE ATHENAUM. 











fugued passages in which they abound, we cannot too 
much applaud the unostentatious -performers of the 
English Opera House for the success which has attend- 
ed ‘The Pirate of Genoa.’ One or two almost of un- 
known fame have darted forth into sudden reputation, 
by their single efforts in thisopera. Mr. G. Penson, in 
particular, exhibits a talent and taste in the manage- 
ment of his voice, which are rarely found in one whose 
comic powers are so conspicuous and admirable. Mr. 
Wood has given us an idea that he may, at some 
time or other, be something beyond the utterer of a few 
sweet doubtful tones ; and the rest of the company 
rather added to, than diminished, the fair fame they 
had previously acquired. 





j Haymarket Theatre. 
A FARCE absurd enough to be very amusing, was 
brought out at the Haymarket on Monday night, and 
was decidedly successful. It is called ‘The Barber 
Baron.’ The plot we do not mean to give, because, by 
doing so, we should deprive our readers of a great deal 
of the pleasure they would derive from seeing the 
piece. The author has, certainly, a touch of genius ; 
and this piece, which we understand is his first experi- 
ment, augurs well for his future reputation as a play- 
wright. He was well supported by the corps drama- 
tique, though there were some names in the list of 
performers with which the public are not very familiar. 
Reeve, whose acting seems to us a very ugly likeness 
of Liston’s, exerted himself to the best of his power ; 
and, if that best is not good enough for carping critics, 
it was quite satisfactory to the tolerant multitude. Far- 
ren was as good in this piece as in every other, by 
which we mean that he went through his part better 
than any other actor on the stagecould have done. 





To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Dear Sir,—It is more than three months since I last 
troubled you with my misfortunes, and at that time 
I had the firm hope, from the publication of my mi- 
series, and from the line of life I had fixed upon, of 
being relieved from the annoyances that oppressed me; 
but, alas! how fatally have I been deceived ! 

Before 1 commence my narrative, allow me, Sir, to 
thank you for your kind attentions to me, and for the 
very handsome manner in which you noticed my com- 
munications. That your postscript was kindly meant 
I have not the least doubt, nor should I wish to wound 
your feelings by any detail of the injury you have so 
innocently done me ; but you will be surprised, and, 
perhaps, hurt to learn, that from this, and a variety of 
other causes, | am about to leave England for some 
years. Yes, Sir, before this ean be in print, I shall be 
on my way to India by land. Ere I start, 1 think it 
my duty to give you the reasons for this wonderful 
change in my prospects; and being (as an original 
modern writer* periodically observes) ‘ ever anxious 
to prevent imposition,’ | shall now, without farther 
preface, begin. 

I think | may safely say, that the first month after my 
letters to you was one of the happiest of my life. My 
choice of the avocation of banker began to operate in 
favour of my tranquillity. Few literary questions were 
put to me; and, provided I could give ready answers 
about the Opera, know the number of the box of the 
fat Countess Such-a-one, and the visages of a few bay- 
haired Lords and swarthy Commoners, I managed 
very comfortably, and really began to flatter myself that 
all was likely to turn out well. On the 10th of June, 
my father received a letter from his brother, Major Fe- 
lix Fitz-Sapio, who had been residing for six years in 
different parts of Germany, stating that he was then at 
Frankfort, on his way to England, to pass the summer 
with his friends, from whose society he had so long been 
estranged. On the 22d he arrived ; and surely never 
lighted on this isle, which he hardly deigned to touch, a 
more portentous vision! The stitiness of Berlin, the 
sneer of Vienna, and the insolence of the Universities, 
engrafted on the simplicity of a really good-natured 
Englishman, have made him the oddest composition I 
ever beheld. The very night he arrived, the watchman 
gave an alarm of fire, from the volames of smoke that 
were seen issuing from the windows of his room; on 
entering which, he was found in bed, half asleep, with 
a pipe five yards long wrapped round his body. 

My uncle was educated at the same public school as 
my father, from whom he differed in every respect : 
being the idlest boy inhis form. At fifteen, he entered 
the army, and the little Latin and Greek that had been 
flogged into him was drummed out of him before he 








* Messrs, Day and Martin.—See Sunday Papers. 
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was twenty. After the peace he sold his commit 
and, my father’s liberality granting him independ, , 
ence, he did nothing for seven years but - 

medicine, and political economy. At last, he.tookae 
into his head to go to Germany, where he has been 
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ever since, reading much, and writing more. . He ig g9. sind 

thoroughly German, that he hates Pym and ieee sorta, 
ture of France and Italy : he declares that Mde. de . igi ee 
‘De l’Allemagne,’ is the only book worth reading iq” Sal tl 
French, and that the chief pleasure he should deriye Lene Py 


from going to Italy, would be from seeing the Au. 
trians in possession. He professes the greatest con. 
tempt for the Ancients, and has had some most up- 
pleasant disputes on that subject with my father, whom 
he told last week, that the only readable book they 
had left us was ‘ Plutarch’s Lives,’ ‘ which,’ he added, 
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* I am translating into German Hexameters, with a I he 
rical dedication, by permission, to the Duke of Reid the doque 
stadt.’ He is, as the French would say, diablemen and ts? 

fort pour la metaphysique ; and I understand from him, * he . 
that the folio he was meditating, under the title of ik in 

* Every Man his own Wife,’ would have astounded a’ eis Hs 
the different sects of Political Economists and Meta. ut KCB 
physicians : but he never got beyond the preliminary * + it 


observations which he lost, somehow, at Vienna. He 
has written two pamphlets since his return to this 
country ; the one, medical—called ‘ Peptic Precepts, 
or Punch and Porter ;’ the other, domestic—entitled, 
‘Hints to Housemaids, or every Maid lier own 
Mop.’ At Berlin, he produced a favourite hee 
‘The Cork Giant,’ which has been freely translated’ 
into English, and presented to the public as ‘The 
Bottle Imp ;’ at Dresden, he is celebrated for a light * 
comedy, in seven acts, called ‘ Lively Lumber; ° 
and one of the tragic scenes in ‘The Mourning Mam- * 
moth,’ an antediluvian mystery, privately performed” 
by the students of Heidelberg, has placed him on‘ a’ * 
level with the German dramatists of the highest rank, 
I confess I have never been able to understand any of* 
his compositions ; but my uncle Felix is decidedly” 
reckoned a clever man, and by nobody more so than 
by himself. Having discovered that I had not entirely * 
forgotten the little German I had acquired during my 
travels, he has paid more attention to me than to 
other of his relatives, and, in spite of the banking- 
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house, has been crying me up ever since his arrival, 89 isal 
When we dine out together, it is dreadful; for, as he | §™ fifty g 
always wishes to draw the conversation towards bis © YT" 4.* 
favourite theme, he begins by telling some lady at the |” 9" ™y 2& 
other end of the table, what ‘my nephew’ said about Overcor 
a certain German book, or did in a certain German ~f*oroughl 
town: and, after this customary preface, he goes off in “” ness, —fin 
a canter, with ‘By the way, I remember,’ &c. &¢. overrated 
There is no escaping him. In the day, if I have aa my prese 
hour or two of leisure, he drags me to some sight,’ | disgrace, 
and he is really a great bore to walk with ; for, being land for { 
an advocate for warm clothing, he seldom leaves the in the pui 
house without spectacles and great coat; and on the Tnow sun 
least suspicious days, always carries an umbrella, as whe 


if he lived at Paddington or Knightsbridge ! 
Notwithstanding all the efforts of my uncle Felix, I” 
think I should have been able, not only to have stemmed 
the torrent for atime, but, in the course of a few 
years, to have turned it so much to my advantage, as 
completely to have swept away the mischievous repu- 
tation, which my absence from England, the fondness 
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of my parents, and the ignorance, or kindness, ‘of at 
others, had all in some degree contributed to raise; ~ a . 


but I own that my chief reliance was always on the“ 
banking-house, and never was blindness to the future 
more astonishingly exposed than in the confidence Iso 
firmly placed in the nature of my occupation. A few . 
weeks after I entered business, | was, one day, hard “ 
at work, as usual, in the partners’ inner room, dosi 
over ‘ The Morning Post,’ when two persons who banked ~ 
with us, entered, and one of them, telling me he had “~ 
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purchased certain freehold property near my father’s” wh 
house in the country, for seven thousand pounils, * Me 
asked me if I did not think he had made a most udvan-"" "4 
tageous bargain? I muttered an affirmation, and con-~ istal > 
tinued reading the debates. In about a month after" " 9.0": 
this, I learnt, that I was indicted with the vendor and ider 
several of his friends, for a conspiracy to defraud the’ The w 
purchaser, and that a Bench warrant had been actually” * oma 


issued for my apprehension. Of course, I was imnie- ~ 7 


diately bailed; but, though I had been” reading’” +e 
tolerably hard for two years at the Temple, + 


could not, for the life of me, understand what © 
I had done to be implicated in an affair which thus put ~ 
my fortune and character -in jeopardy. This I stated, 
with much warmth, to my solicitor, who coolly replied, 
that nothing was now more common than to include's * 
man in a criminal indictment, if you suspected his evi~ © 
dence would do you harm; that in this case, I was 
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with the property in question, and knew it 
¢he'sinn given, and that, therefore, in a civil 
$°should ‘Have been very material evidence 
atthe ‘plaintiff, who repented of his purchase 

w'thtough caprice; that | must make up my 
: Lcatet manfully this shameful proceeding, and, 
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jor@alf, that I must be prepared with friends of the 
jiqhest respectabill to bear witness to the integrity 
seharacter. The trial came on last month, and 
| eatried the day with a high hand : but, alas! like 
us, my Victory was little better than 
nm. My friends ruined me. 
me to explain. On the day appointed for the 
tion, | met my four counsel, and, as not one 
had read his brief, it may naturally be sup- 
that I knew More of the matter than themselves. 
‘. however, secmed to astonish them ; and during 
trial the leading counsel, at the end of an elaborate 
wd doquent defence, said something about my 
‘talentts.” My friends, who were at hand, caught the 
infection ; and all, without a single exception, instead 
of keeping to the honesty of my character, launched 
wut into encomiums on my genius and attainments. 
The K-C.B. was by far the most violent ; he had taken 
w a position behind two friends of mine, of the 
Teeals and Forests,’—<Arcades Ambo,—and when he 
deployed, I thought I should have died! And then 
Ml those Cursed reporters ! 

In consequence, my dear Sir, of all this, you can 
easily imagine that the rumours | had been endeavouring 
to stifle, and Which had been so general amongst my pri- 
vate acquaintance, were * blown into seven-fold age,’ 
now that they had been publicly confirmed ; and, though 
the season was so far advanced, I received, within eight- 
snd-forty hours of the verdict, seventeen invitations to 
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on’ dinner, eleven of which were luckily for the same day. 
ng’ grey man I met congratulated me on being at Jast 


known ; every fair girl 1 waltzed with mentioned your 
ipt, and chose me in the cotillion. Letters, 
post-paid, from the proprietors of the different ‘ An- 
wuals,’ made tempting offers of from two to five hun- 
dred pounds, if I would ‘ just merely’ write two or 
three on any subject, except Lord Byron and the 
insular War; and one of the most enterprising of 
these gentlemen, whose hot-pressed dnodecimo for 
1829 is already filled, literally promised me one hundred 
and fifty guineas if 1 would only pledge myself not to 
write at.all. I closed with him immediately, and sent 
in my neutrality by return of post. 

Overcome by these increasing importunities, and 
thoroughly disgusted, as you may conceive, with busi- 
wffness,—finding that my acquirements were so decidedly 
overrated, and seeing no other way of escaping from 
my present disagreeable situation and possible future 
ht,’ disgrace, I came to the determination of leaving Eng- 
ing: land for five years, and, by really diligent perseverance 
the in the pursuit of knowledge, to merit those distinctions 
the 1 now surreptitiously enjoy. I know there are fashion- 

as able follies I might commit, which would effectually 
lower me in public estimation ; but this would rob me 
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ot of the peace of mind I long for; and, besides, a mo- 
A ment’s. reflection is unnecessary to prove that such 
few conduct is unworthy of a man. 
oe I lost no time in disclosing my plans to my father, 
pu who, with his usual kindness and apathy, said, he cer- 
ess tainly should not thwart them, and that bis purse was 
of at my command. The iast fortnight has becn 
3” in making preparations ; I start the day after to- 
the" morrow for Calais, thence, across the Continent, 
are ° Pthrough Egypt, to India. And it is my intention to 
0 « , if possible, every quarter of the globe before I re- 
ew turn. My poor mother, whom I regret more than all, 
ard © Peard of my determination with sorrow, and thought 
agentieman of my station in society, could learn 
ia London and Paris, ali that it is necessary for me to 
iad “YO BAuow. My father’s eyes emitted an unusually classical 
pg °° Piglt when talked of visiting Greece, and, perhaps, 
iis, 2" ng the history of her regeneration ; but my uncle, 
un~'? *Phte Major, wished to limit me to that part of Europe lying 





fH n the Baltic and the Adriatic, the Rhine and the 































































ter 2 BY stula; whilst the K.C.B., who lost an arm in the 
iid" FP astrous expedition against New Orleans, gave me a 
he” rider tether, saying ‘ any where but the United States.’ 
iy” * The world is all before me, where to choose,’ and I 
eu ave at present no idea to what part I shail direct my 

Pps from Calcutta. I mean to keep a copious journal; 
me ; iu, though I shall not risk my life in attempting 
jat- "out Blanc or Mecca, I still hope to bring back 
ut ©” SPomething that may be of service to my countrymen. 
ad, With all my endeavours to keep my expedition from 
od, ne world, £ have been obliged to divulge it to many ; 
ea” nd one lady, whom politeness prompted me to ask if 
vie’ ® could be of service to her, has requested me to take 
yas 














charge of her son’s yiolincello as far as Darmstadt. 
As I have now, in some degree, thrown off the mask, 
I have professed willingness to execute any commission 
for my particular friends ; and I find, from my note- 
book, there is nardly any thing that art or nature has 
produced, that has not found its way there—from 
Athenian bones, out of the Latomie of Syracuse, to 
a brace of Impey pheasants, from the fort of the Hi- 
malaya mountains, for the Zoological Society. The 
bones are for the Doctor, my old schoolmaster, who 
prides himself much on his critical acumen, and fore- 
told, when I first went to him, that I should be a poet, 
as I used, he said, to scratch my head in iambics. 

I have thus, Sir, endeavoured to give you a sketch 
of the extraordinary events that have occurred to me 
since I wrote to you; and I must now, for the last 
time, bid yon farewell. 1 have been the less scrupulous 
in claiming your attention this time, as I feel it is im- 
possible I can ever trouble you again. Yet I trust the 
time may come, when a literary connection with me 
will be no discredit even to you, and that you will not 
have reason to blush, when you are reminded that it 
was your Journal that received the earliest efforts of my 
pen. Such is the honest hope that sometimes warms 
my heart, and checks the tear which thoughts of ab- 
sence so cruelly extort. But still, my dear Sir, I must 
own, I should prefer my former gentlemanly obscurity 
to the ambition of renown | now no longer disguise ; 
and I fancy that, when I shall behold the cliffs of dear 
England mingling with the horizon, I shall exclaim, in 
the language of Sophocles, and in spite of Pinnock’s 
Catechisms, and the London University, ‘ dev, ev 

veiv ws Sewdy |’ * 
“9 E, Hecu Firz-Saer. 

August 23, 1828. 


Note of the Editor. 

WE regret to learn that the postscript to our unfor- 
tunate Correspondent’s Second Letter should have oc- 
casioned him any additional vexation from the in- 
creased importunity of his already too officious friends. 
But, if he will permit us the pleasure of hearing from him 
occasionally on his route, we shall scarcely repent of 
having been unintentionally instrumental in directing 
his footsteps through regions, where he may safely ex- 
ercise all his talents for observation without risking 
the consequences Which his reputation has brought 
down upon him here. We wish him a safe and agree- 
able journey, and shall be gratified at having frequent 
proofs of his finding travelling an occupation more 
suited to his taste and feelings than those in which he 
has hitherto found such bitter disappointment. 





TO A BUTTERFLY SEEN IN THE STREETS 
OF A CITY. 
PURPLE- WINGED offspring of gladness and light, 
Backward go circle thy wandering flight, 
Nor thus into dust and pollution surrender 
Those gem-studded fragments of heaven's bluesplendour. 





*Mid golden-spun twilight and rose vapours born, 
Where dallied the breeze with the dew-drop at morn, 
How swift might’st thou bear to the eyelids of day 
The young soul of Song breaking sphere-ward away ! 
Or how well might’st thou seem with thy delicate glory, 

The spirit that lives in the breast of a maiden, 
When passion and tears have not troubled her story, 

And the wings of her joy with no foresight are laden! 
Begone! O, thou angel of happiest tidings, 

To sun-beamy skies, to the isles of the blest ; 

The sounds of men's follies are threat’nings and chid- 
ings, 

Nor in this busy gloom can'st thou hope to have rest. 
Bright insect! through clamours, and buzzings, and din, 
Like a tone of sweet music thou wanderest in ; 
Through the mist, and the smoke, and the wide city’s 

shade, 
Like the star of the morning in beauty arrayed, 
In the spot of the broad earth most darkened with 
wrong, - 
Thou shedd’st in thy flight, on the paths of the throng, 
The joy that of old made a paradise ours, 
When yet thou could’st flutter on cankerless flowers. 


In that Eden, when still the white eyelids of Eve 
Had never been opened to gaze on the sod, 

And that bosom was stirred with its first gentle heave, 
Which none had e’er seen but the seraphs ef God ; 


Over lips that, unknowing to kiss or to sing, 
Had a passionless thrill they could ne’er teel again, 
The newly-born butterfly waved its gay wing, 
And shone round the maiden, so innocent then. 
* Haip. Tyr. 316. 











O! away from the sorrowful spot where the ill 
That she sowed upon earth has been maltiplied still; 
Away, O! thou sweetest of God's living things, ’ 
To the nightingale’s woods, to the fairies’ green rings, 
To the cave of the rock where the dewy floods. well, 
In the twilight and cool of their moss-mantled eell ; 

'o the cliff that with ridges of pine-wood looks 
O’er the bright meadow dappled with tints from.the 


cloud, 
Where in shade of the oak-tree the flow’rets are gushing, 
Where the steed in his masterless grandeur is rushing, 
And, while earth’s thousand yoices around her are 
ringing, 
The Spirit of Nature is dancing and singing. 


Away to the vale where the tendrils of vine 

With the limbs of the monarch-like elm-tree entwine, 

To the wild buds that gleam o'er the lone forest waters, 
To the sands and the shells of some far Grecian bay, 

Trod by the green billows’ glittering daughters, 
Warbling to tunes that the soft ripples play. 


O! mount in the breeze as mounts a thought, 
Soaring aloft from its daily dust! 
Rise like a censer’s vapour franght 
With the fragrance of love and grateful trust! 
And, airy butterfly, haste to roam, 
And in south or in west seek out thy home, 


Yet, O! again a moment stay, 
Circling down from thy azure way, 
For art thou not indeed to me 

The genius of my earlier days, 
Of hours from which too fast | flee, 

And backward bend a mournful gaze? 
Thou art the light and fearless soul 

Of my young being, that sweeps along 
In gladness, needing not a goal, 

And careless of a!l the care-worn throng,— 
That earnest without purpose moves, 
And from an inward prompting loves. 


Emblem of times when I lay beside 

The dim and gurgling river, 
And through the leaves that wreathed its side, 
The fountain-fay appeared to glide, 

With limbs that glance and quiver! 


When if, perchance, thy flitting speed 
Darted and wheeled by the grassy shore, 
I thought thee a heavenly thing indeed, 
And thou gav’st me a throb that I feel no more. 


And, flutterer! could I be e’en now 
The happy thing thou art, 
No memory to wring my brow, 
No hopelessness at heart, 
Ah! then how soon would I resign 
The storm of useless thought within, 
And on those azure wings of thine 
Float from this chaos of doubt and sin. 
BRANDANE. 





To —. 


But once I saw thee: many round 

In maiden youth and fairness shone, 
And yet a strange delight I found 

To gaze, to muse, on thee alone : 
Such dim, yet most delicious thought, 
Thy gentle presence in me wrought, 


It was not love ; my fondest vow 
Was given to one more brightly fair : 
Not joy ; fer o’er thy cheek and brow 
Too plain was sketch’d a shadowy care : 
Not grief; for on my soul like balm 
Sank down each look, pure, soft, and calm. 


It ask’d not, if by unkind fate 

Thy heart’s young hopes were early blighted, 
If dimmed by human love or hate 

Thy beauty,—whilst I fed delighted 
On fancies, a sweet wildering throng 
Unknown before, or faded long. 


So once I felt, an untaught child, 
When new-born in the weeping sky, 
The bright bow forth upon me smiled ; 
Nor cared to learn the ‘ how,’ or ‘ why :’ 
So rapturous was then to me 
Its marvel and its mystery. 


Like that, all beauty, ‘ smiles and tears,’ 
Thou blendest heaven and earth as sweetly : 
Yet ah! too true my boding fears, 
That I should see thee fude as fleetly. 
And thou "mid voiceless forms must dwell, 
A sainted shade in memory’s cell. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


Leonora. Serenade. Composed, and most respectfully 
dedicated (by permission) to Mrs. Charles E. Bernard, 
of Clifton, by C. T. Sykes. 2s. Goulding. 

Tuis is evidently a parody upon the Spanish air 
known under the title of ‘ Isabel,’ and is a successful 
and ae imitation. The principal peculiarity 
noticeable, is the low pitch of the scale it is written in, 
the lowest note being C sharp on the ledger line below 
the treble stave, and the highest the E in the fourth 
space. This will make it very desirable for many 
vocalists, (amateurs especially, ) but rather deteriorates 


from the effect of the melody, which certainly would 
be more effective if sung a note or two higher. 


A Grand Octave Sonata for the Piano Forte, in which 
is introduced the favourite Ballad of the Vesper Belt, 
composed and dedicated to his friend Muzio Clementi, 
Esq., by 7’. Latour, Pianiste to his Majesty. 4s. 
Published by the Author. 

AN exeellent practical lesson for students upon the 
piano-forte, and a successful parody upon the famous 
octave sonata of Clementi. It is a spirited composi- 
tion in the key of C, (the best adapted to the purpose,) 
and a frequent exercise of it would certainly increase 
the strength and agility of the performer. The author 
offers the following poetic lines to his venerable and 
venerated friend, who is now ‘ full of years and honour,’ 
his age being seventy-six, and apparently his vigour of 
mind and body unusually strong for so advanced a 
period, pons & after a life of extreme activity : 

* As flowers return sweet fragrance to the skies, 

Whose genial warmth encouraged them to rise ; 

Thus I, this simple minstrel tribute bring, 

To him who best can teach the lyre to sing ! 

Happy, my harp, like that Egyptian one, 

That uttered music when the sunlight shone, 

To breathe beneath his influential ray, 

All that respect and love can bid it say.’ 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Early in October will appear the first number of ‘ Great Bri- 
tain Illustrated,’ a series of Views, comprising all the Cities, 
principal Towns, Public Buildings, Docks, aud remarkable Edi- 
fices in the United Kingdom, from drawings by W. Westall, 
A.R.A. 

Early in October will be published, ‘ The Musical Souvenir 
for 1829,’ forming a pocket volume of New Music, embellished 
with a vignette title and frontispiece. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 
Pope’s Import and Export Guide, 14th edition, corrected. 
Thé Boy’s Own Book, second edition, %s. 6d. 

Walker’s Atlas, 8vo., 12s. 

Extracts from Italian Prose Writers, 12mo., 10s. 6d. 

Watkins’s Electro-Magnetism, 8vo., 3s. 

Antichrist, an Estimate of the Keligion of the Times, by the 
Rev. Jobn Riland, A.M., Author of the ‘ Memoirs of a West 
india Planter,’ 12mo., 5s. 

The Olio, 8vo., volume I., 7s. 6d. 

Lewis’s Games of the Match at Chess, 8vo., 8s. 

Yehring’s Progressive Lessons, ‘ The Rose,’ 2s. 
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Therm. | Barom. 
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Winds. | Weather| Prevailing 
Cloud. 
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$.E.toE, | Fair Cl. |Cirrostratus 
5 Ditto. 'Cir. & Cum. 
Ditto. \Cirrostratus 
Mst.r.m., Cumulus, 
Clear. Ditto. 
Fair Cl, |Cirrostratus 
Ditto. Ditto. 


1|60° 
nes. 2/60 
-|\Wed, 3/58 
j'Phur. 4/64 
‘\Frid. 5/61 
Satur. 6,61 
Sun. 7/65 


60° | 20. 95 
544 } 29. 39 
59 | 29. 93 
59 | 29. 95 
583 | 20. 
{58 | 29. 
\634 29. 
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S.E. 
Ditto. 
SE.NW. 
S.toS.B. 
Ditto. 


A.M 





Temperature registerec 
at9 





Nights and Mornings fair. Heavy dews, and foggy morn- 
ings towards the end of the week. 
Highest temperature at noon, 71°. 
Astronomical Observations. 
The Moon and Saturn in conjunction on Friday, at 11h. a.m. 
in Apogeum, on ditto. 
Mercury in superior conjunction on Friday, at 3jh. r.m. 
Jupiter’s geocentric long. on Sunday, at 9° 41/ in Scorpio. 
Mars’ ditto ditto 7° 55/ in Capricorn. 
Sun’s ditto ditto 8° 57’ in Virgo. 
Length of day on Sunday, 13h. 8 min. Day decreased, 2h. 
36m. 
Sun’s hor. motion on ditto 2/25” plus. Logarithmic num. 





This day is published, in 8vo., 16s. boards, 
LEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE and PRAC- 
TICAL ANATOMY: for the Use of Students. By 
Jones Quan, A.B. M.B., Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and one of the Lecturers on Anatomy in the Medical 
School, Aldersgate-street. 
London: printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Sta- 
tioners’-hall-court, Ludgate-street. 


In 3 vols., post 6vo., price 28s. 6d. 
HE HISTORY OF GEORGE GODFREY, 
Revatep sy HimsELr. 

‘ The pages of George Godfrey remind us frequently of the 
author of “'Tom Jones.”” The same minute acquaintance with 
a peculiar department of life, from which the great mass of 
mankind is by various circumstances entirely excluded, and 
we had almost said the same graphic power in giving anima- 
tion to scenes apparently indifferent in themselves, are, we 
think, visible in the two productions.’—Monthly Review. 

‘ This is a novel of the good old Roderick Random breed.’— 
New Monthly Magazine. 

* Like those great masters, Fielding and Smollet, the author 
has drawn his materials from the open and living fountains of 
truth and reality.’—Literary Chronicle. 

‘It possesses powerful passages, and we have little doubt 
will be extremely popular from the varied pictures which it 
presents of Life in London.’—Athenaum. 

Printed for Henry CoLtaurn, 8, New Burlington-street. 





This day is published, price 5s. boards, 
VOLUME of SERMONS, by the Reverenp 
Cuarces B. Tayier, M.A. 

Printed for J. A. Hessey, 93, Fleet street ; and sold by Hat- 
chard and Son, Piccadilly ; J. Nisbet, Berners-street; and 
Deighton’s, Cambridge. 

Of whom may be had by the same Author, 

A FIRESIDE BOOK, or the Account of a Christmas spent at 

Old Court. By the Author of ‘May you like it.’ Price 6s. 





HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 
HE HISTORY OF LITTLE JACK, in 


French and English ; adapted for the use of an English- 
man learning French, and of a Frenchman learning English, 
by a twofold key, constructed on the Principles of the Hamil- 
tonian System. By Parip Orkney SKENE. 12m0., 4s. 6d. 

* We recommend the work to teachers and learners of 
French, the more especially, as the Preface makes no pretence 
of superseding individual exertion in either party.’—Alhenaum. 

Printed for J. A. Hessey, 93, Fleet-street; and sold by Treut- 
tel, Wirtz, & Co., Boosey and Sons, and J. Souter. 





On the 27th October will be published, by R. AckERMANN, 
96, Strand, London, 
ORGET ME NOT FOR 1829. The Con- 
ductors of this popular Werk confidently challenge 
attention to this New Volume, which will be found not merely 
to maintain but to extend the high reputation it has already 
acquired. It will contain above 400 pages, consisting of up. 
wards of 1°0 articles, in Prose and Verse, by the most eminent 
Writers of both Sexes ; 14 exquisite Engravings, by celebrated 
Engravers, from Designs made expressly for the Work by 
Messrs. Martin, Leslie, R.A., Chalon, R.A., Cooper, R.A., 
Daniell, R.A., Thomson, R.A., Prout, Corbould, J. and P. 
Stephanoff, Witherington, Owen, Clennell, and Miss L. Sharpe; 
and an elegantly embossed Inscription-Plate. Price 12s. 

A few Sets of Proofs of the Plates, Imperial 4to., on India 
Paper, price 24s. Ditto, before the Letters, price 36s. Also, 

2. THE ART OF SHOEING without the Application of 
Force ; or, Description of a Mode of Treatment, by which the 
most intractable Horses may be induced to submit quietly to 
the Operation of Shoeing. Deduced from Observation and 
Experience, by CoNSTANTINE BALAssA, Captain of Cavalry 
in the Imperial Austrian Service. LIlustrated by Six Large 
Lithographic Prints. 

3. A highly-finished Mezzotinto Engraving, by J. Bromley, 
from a Painting by H. Corbould, Esq., of THE PARTING 
HOUR. Size, 12} inches by 15} high. Proofs on India Paper, 
price 30s.; Prints, 15s.* 


R MONTGOMERY’S NEW VOLUME; 
@ entitled, A UNIVERSAL PRAYER, a Poem; DEATH ; 
A VISION OF HEAVEN; and A VISION OF HELL: will 
be published in 4to. on the ist of October, with a Portrait of 
the Author, elegantly engraved by Thomson, from a Painting 
by Hobday. 

The Sixth Edition of ‘ The Omnipresence of the Deity,’ by the 

same Author. 

London: Printed for Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate-street. 
No. LXIL. Second Number of Vol. VI. New Series, price 1s. 
( RACLE OF HEALTH, Popular Medicine, 

Domestic Economy, and Journal of Literature and 
Science ; containing Domestic Medicine, Domestic Economy, 
Scientific Intelligence, Reviews, Original Essays, and Miscel- 
lanea. 

Contents: On Nervons Delirium—On Human Spontaneous 
Combustion—Poisoning by Prussic Acid—On Flooding after 
Delivery—On Fungus Hematodes—On the Innocuous Nature 
of Putrid Animal Exhalations—Cuvier’s Explanation of Acci- 
dental Colours—lardening of Steel by a current of Compressed 
Air—The Fire-Proof Man—'fhe Estimate of the Human Mind, 
by the Rev. T. Davies—A Comparative View of the Social Life 





the French Revolution—Historical Shetches of Charles I., 
Cromwell, Charles 11., &e,—Memoirs of General Miller, in the 
Service of the Republic of Peru—Salmonia; or Days of Fly- 
fishing—Commentaries on Insanity—Memoir of the Duke of 
Rovigo—Guesses at Truth—Electro Magnetism—Boy’s Own 
Book—Ramble among the Musicians of Germany—Token, 
&c.—Whim Whams—Thoughts on Napoleon—Sketches—Bio. 
graphical Dictionary—Solitary Walks through many Lands— 
Milton—Lake of Alha—Mineralogy—Geology, Ophiology, En- 
temology, Couchvology—Great Fools—Imperfection and Absur- 
dity of Medical Evidence—Abuses in Hospitals—Mctallic Elec- 
tricity—Cause of the Green Colour of the Sea—Petrifactions 
and Hot Springs—Coal produced by Fire—Preservation of 
Eggs—Manimoth—Instinct of Fish—Sea Sickness—Music— 
Botanical Phenomenon—New Mode of Communicating Heat 
—Omens—Climate of America—Aurora Borealis. 

** Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. can now be had together, or sepa- 
rate, cach volume being now complete within itself. 

London: published by J. Bulcock, 163, Strand; sold by 
J. Sutherland, Edinburgh; and W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow ; and 
by all Bookse:'«rs and Newsmen in the Kingdom, 


of England and France, from the Restoration of Charles II. to J 


Just published, No. I. of Jennings’s Paris, Four Views, price 
ARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS, displayed in, 
Series of Picturesque Views from Original Dra 

taken expressly for this work, comprising Views on the Seine, 
Churches, Palaces, Public Offices, Bridges, Aqueducts, Cate. 
combs, Strects, Modern Improvements, &c. &c. The Dra 
under the direction of A. Pugin, Esq. ; the Engravings 
the superintendance of C. Heath, Esq. The work will be Pub. 

lished in demy 4to. with descriptions in English and French, 
A limited number will be taken off on India paper, price 9s 
London: R. Jennings, 2, Poultry. . 





a. 
NEW MUSIC FOR THE SPANISH GUITAR. 


PALA. The Amateurs and Professors of 
the Guitar are respectfully informed that this much ad. 
mired work is now completed in Twelve Numbers, co; 
together with some original compositions, of a choice Coller- 
tion of favourite pieces by the most eminent Composers, ge. 
lected, arranged, and fingered, by C. EuLensrein. Price 2s 
each Number, 18s. the Set, or the Volume, neatly bound, 215, 

The Reader is respectfully referred to ‘ The Literary . 
of the 29th of March; ‘ The Harmonicon’ for June and July. 
and ‘The Weekly Times’ of the 29th of June, &c., &c a 
highly favourable opinions of this work. 

Published by R. and W. Davis, Musical Instrument Maker 
to his Majesty, 31, Coventry-street; where a large Assortment 
of Spanish Guitars, on an improved principle, and Romay 
strings for the Harp, Violin, &c. may always be found. 


ei No. Ill. of 
TIEW. 





~ Just published, Price Six Shillings, 


eae FOREIGN REV 


London: Black, Young and Young, 2, Tavistock. 
Covent-garden ; Bossange, Barthé and Lowell, Great Marj. 
borough-street ; and by all other Booksellers in the Uniteq 
Kingdom. 

* We would particularly direct the attention of the learned 
reader to the article on the Study of the Roma Law, which 
is evidently from the pen of a civilian of the very highest 
grade, and exhibits, condensed into a small compass, a inass 
of accurate and useful information, which it might cost an 
uvaided scholar the labour of half a life-time to collect, We 
recommend this able and judicious Article to the attention of 
Civilians. The Article on Gotthe is well deserving of an at. 
tentive perusal ; the more especially as few men living are 5 
well qualified as Mr. Carlyle to appreciate the peculiarities of 
Gotthe, and to display them with equal force and vigour. 
Like his admired author, he is a man in some sort sud generis, 
and both must be judged of by rules which are only applicable 
to themselves. The Number concludes with a very curious 
article on Turkey, and contains some new and interesting 
Information respecting its clergy aud military resourees,— 
Caledonian Mercury. 


Just published, in one vol. 12mo., price 2s. extra t 
A CATECHISM of the CHRISTIAN RELL 
GION, being a Translation of ‘ Catechismus Heidelber. 
gensis,’ published by the University of Oxford, with Scripture 
Proofs at length. 
By a GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY O¥ OxFORD. 

Oxford: published by J. Vincent; and sold by Messrs, 
Rivington; Hatchard; Sherwood; Simpkin and Marshall; 
Howell and Stewart; W. and R. Baynes, London. 

‘A clear, concise, and comprehensive explanation of the 
Principles of Christian Faith and Practice ; and we hope that 
the present trauslation, which is well executed, will obtain for 
it a more extended notice that it has hitherto enjoyed. Th 
Scripture Proofs, whiich are subjoined to the text, are forthe 
most part well selected, and satisfactory vouchers for the doe. 
trines inculcated and explained.’-—-Christian Remembrancer, 
July, 1528. 

“In its present form it is catculated to supersede the use of 
inferior works. It is a neat and well-printed volume.’—Ga- 
tleman’s Magazine, July, 1828. 


Just Published, handsomely printed in imperial 8vo. with’ 

Map and numerous Engravings, price 30s. in boards, “ 

PORTUGAL ILLUSTRATED ; in a SERBS 

of LETTERS. By the Rev. W. M. Kinsgy, B.D., Fellow 

of Trinity College, Oxford, and Domestic Chaplain to the Right 
Hon, Lord Auckland. 

Published by Treuttel, Wartz, and Co., 30, Soho-square. 

‘ Mr. K.’s publication has issued from the press under aus- 
pices as promising as an author could desire.—It unquestion- 
ably embodics much general information, derived either from 
his own researches, or from the observations of in 
writers who have preceded him.—His narration is pow 
aided by a variety of elegant engravings in line, the subjects 
of which are as judiciously selected as the details are succes 
fully executed,’—Times. ] 

‘ Few books of the present day have had a more attractive 
or imposing appearance than the work of Mr. Kinsey. —Itis 
well calculated to afford that kind of information which is pt 
cisely adapted to the actual wants of the greater number d 
readers, It gives distinct and very admirable descriptions 
Portuguese scenery; not of its landscapes merely, but of that 
which is more interesting, that which is formed by 
ing of objects met in every-day life, by the peoplin of the 
scenes of Portugal with their prover inhabitants. Athenee 

“The chief merit of ‘ Portugal Illustrated’ consists in i 
vast mass of information it contains upon every thing 
concerns Portugal and the Portuguese: character, manpets, 
religion, scenery, customs, costume, music, literature, ae, 
are all more or less ably described. The style is lively ant 
pleasing ; the sentiments are generally liberal; and the 
marks frequently just and to the purpose. ‘The map and t 
engravings are correctly and neatly executed, and add 
to the value and interest of the work.— Weekly Review. 

“We recommend Mr. K’s work to those who wish for act 
lection of engravings of Portuguese scenes most ¢ 
tooled, aud alone worth the price of the book, and who at Of 
same time desire to have compacted in one volume, ther 
cipal part of what travellers and poets have said al 

u y . 3.’— Spectator. 
country fe r the last dozen years. . pectator. v 
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